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M. VICTOR HUGO. 


[The recent writings of this remarkable man have 
brought him prominently before the world. His many 
admirers here will be glad to read a sketch of his cbar- 
acter based on his organization. This we are enabled to 
give from a fine photograph, and the likeness kindly fur- 
nished by Messrs. W. I. Pooley and Company, publishers 
of Lascelles Wraxall’s translation of “ Les Miserables ”] 

Tuere is “character” in this face and head. 
See how high, how broad, how deep, how ex- 
pressive, and how massive! 

The body is full in allits parts. What a heart, 
and what lungs! Observe the distended nostril ! 


There is no indication of consumption or dyspepsia | 
here. And what an intellect! Comprehensive | 
and profound. Compared with that of common | 
men, it is like a piece of heavy ordnance by the | 
side of a pocket-pistol, or a telescope contrasted | 
| of fact, philosophy, and faith! And all warmed 
| up by the warmest affection, sympathy, and good- 
| will. His love for humanity, for friends, home, 


with a spy-glass. This is a mental battery to 
supply the wires—nerves—with the means of 
transmitting mind around and thfough the globe 
to reach all minds. 

What Benevolence! What Ideality, Sublimity, 
and Imitation! What Human Nature—Intuition— 


and Suavity! In him we have the observer and | 





VICTOR HUGO. 





the thinker combined—the poet, the reasoner, 
and the worshiper. What a rare combination 


woman, and children are all prominent. [The 


| physiognomical indications of affection will be 


given in another number.] There is mirthfalness, 
wit, humor, music, sentiment, delicacy, strength, 








amiability, and force expressed in this almost 
speaking countenance. Integrity without censo- 
riousness, dignity without arrogance, firmness 
without obstinacy, pride without vanity, devotion 
without bigotry, fuith without superstition, cau- 
tion without timidity, executiveness without cruel- 
ty, and generosity without prodigality, are among 
the leading traits in the character of Victor Hugo. 

By the aid of a fine photograph—which we have 
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in our extensive collection—we discern the nicer 
shades of expression, not given in the above 
wood-cut. But there is enough in this to impress 
the most casual observer with the fact, that the 
original, whom the picture was designed to repre- 
sent, is no ordinary man. 

Superadded to the fine, large, and magnificent 
physique with which he is blessed by nature, 
he has the advantage of the most liberal educa- 
tion. He is not as most men are—like marble 


in the quarry—but all his powers are brought By some this was regarded as his chef d’ceuvre, 


out, trained, and thoroughly educated. 
There is no arrested development here; on 


F ey , 
the contrary, all there is of him is usable, | ws protest which Victor Hugo haw-never Idst an 
| opportunity of repeating, 


and is used. Thus he is qualified to fill the 
place of a statesman, a reformer, a teacher, a 
poet, an artist, an author, a citizen, a friend, a 
neighbor, a husband, a father, a Mav. 

Of his personal history the following will 
suffice : 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo is descended from a noble family | 
| lution. 


of Lorraine. He was born at Besancon, on the 
26th of February, 1802, and is consequently now 
in the sixty-first year of his age. His father, 
General Hugo, a volunteer under the First Revo- 
lution, distinguished himself greatly by his ser- 
vices under Napoleon, and became governor of 
some provinces in Spain under the Empire. His 
mother, on the other hand, was of the old royalist 
Vendean stock, and the traces of this double 
origin may be discovered in the works of the poet. 

Victor Hitgo received his early education in the 


Convent of the Feuillantines. Here he received | 


an excellent classical education, to which he 
owes much of that elegance which lends an addi- 
tional charm to his natural and most vigorous 
genius. In 1811 he was brought to Spain by his 
father, and there spent a year in a school exclu- 
sively devoted to the sons of nobles ; after which 
he returned for three years to the Convent of the 
Feuillantines. During the Hundred Days a sepa- 
ration, said to have been brought on by differ- 
ences of political opinion, took place between 
General Hugo and his wife, whereupon Victor 
and his brother Eugene were placed by their 
father in the Ecole Polytechnique. 

It was at an early age that Victor Hngo mani- 
fested the poetic power that was in him. When 
he was but fourteen years of age he wrote “ Irta- 
méne,”’ and two lyric pieces of remarkable quali- 
ties, ‘Le Riche et Le Pauvre,” and “la Cana- 
dienne.” 

Before 1822 he published several juvenile 
ree scarcely now remembered. In that year, 

owever, Lamartine published his “ Meditations,” 
and the apparition of the volume awakened in 
the breast of Victor Hugo a spirit of emulation 
which was not to be kept down. That very year 
he produced a volume of “ Odes et Ballades,” in 
which, although the old classic form was not quite 
thrown aside, may be discovered traces of that 


] 





| literati of the old school, to whom his drama of | 


“Cromwell” was an open defiance. The appear- 
ance of this work was the signal for the com- 


| mencement of the animated contest between the 


| tales,” and in 1829, “ 
| damne.” 


romantic spirit which became the prevailing | 


characteristic of Victor Hugo’s writing. This | 


volume announced the poet in all the strength, 
richness, and brilliancy of his genius. It raised 
Victor at once to the highest rank of modern 
poets, a position which he has since nobly main- 
tained. 

Little by little he was laying aside the classic 
style and forming one of his own; while ani- 
mated by the growing liberalism of the day, he 
was grouping around him a cenacle of young men, 
after his own heart, who regarded him as their 
center and their chief. Among these were Saint- 
Beuve, the two Decamps, and Boulanger. It was 
in 1827 that he first dared to open combat the 


| great powerful asylum of the exile. 


| Paris,” Victor Hugo has confined himself to 


| duced to make a contract with a publisher upon 
| terms very 


| the work which he has intended to be the crown- 


| has not been ungrateful ; for the portrait which 
| the most flattering analysis of his character that 
| Paris. Here he identified himself with the party 


| which called itself the supporters of order. He | 
| would not cast in his lot with the extreme party ; 


classic and the romantic schools, which raged for 
many years. 

In 1828, Victor Hugo published “Les Orien- 
Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
The former was remarkable for the 
richness of its literary color and the prodigious 
vigor and fecundity of expression which it mani- | 
fested ; the latter, as a psychological study, proved | 
the possession of the severest powers of analysis. | 


before the appearance of “ Les Miserables.” It | 
was a loud and striking eet t the right 
which man arrogates to inflict capital punishment 


the abolition of that arro 
highest and most imperative duties of our civiliza- 
tion. 

After this appeared the dramas “Marion De- 


| lorme” and “ Hernani,” in which he pushed to 
| extremity his quarrel with the classicists. 


The Revolution of 1830 drove Charles X. from 
his throne, and Hugo (too much of a poet to be a 
consistent politician) was on the side of the Revo- 
“Marion Delorme” was played at last ; 
but “ Le Roi s’Amuse” was interdicted in Novem- 
ber, 1832. In vain did Hugo combat the accusa- 
tion of depriving Francois I. of his dignity. In 
1831 appeared his great romance (the greatest 


| and most popular of his works for the last thirty 


yours), “Notre Dame de Paris.”” In this romance 
e displayed treasures of style, of imagination, 
of antiquarian knowledge, and of powers of 
description which raised him to the very foremost 
rank of romancers. 


Since the appearance of “Notre Dame de 


poesy and to political brochures, until the appear- 


ance of the extraordinary book which is now | 
moving the world. Several reasons for this have | 


been alleged—among others that he had been in- 


disadvantageous to himself, that he 
would allow the latter to publish all his romances 
for a certain period. We believe, however, the 
simple truth to be, that he has been, for the last 
thirty years, engaged in forming and perfecting 


ing glory of his life. 


When Louis Philippe was on the throne, he 
raised Victor Hugo to the peerage, and the poet 


he gives to the Citizen King in “ Les Miserables” 
is the most minute and just, and at the same time 


has ever appeared. When the monarchy was at 
an end, Victor Hugo was with the Republic, and 
received the high compliment of being sent into 
the Assembly as the representative of the city of 


| Charles Hugo, the eldest son of 
rding as he does | 
right as among the | 








on the contrary, he deemed it to be his duty to | 
hold aloof from those who were called “Red | 
Republicans ;” nevertheless we find him opposing 
the prosecution of Louis Blane and Caussidiére, 
and refusing to declare that General Cavaignac 


| deserved well of his country. 


The coup d'état of December, 1851, met with a 
determined and unconquerable opponent in Vic- 
tor Hugo, He displayed great personal courage 
on the occasion, and escaped from the hands of | 
Louis Napoleon not without great difficulty. | 
Since that he has lived in voluntary exile, sternly 
refusing to avail himself of the opportunities | 
which have been offered to him to return to 
France. After his escape he betook himself to | 
Belgium ; but truth compels us to record that he, | 
with many of his friends, was driven thence and | 
forced to take refuge in Great Britain, the only | 

At first he | 
took up his residence in Jersey, but a dispute 
came about between him and the civil authorities | 


[Manon, 


ee ee 


of that island, who (to their di ce be it remem. 
bered) drove him forth to wits rehome the 
neighboring and sister shores of Guernsey. 

he still lives, surrounded by his wife and fami} 
He occupies Hauteville House, a pretty residence 
with a charming garden standing on the high 


| ground‘over St. Peter's Port. 


Since 1851 Victor Hugo has published severaj 
smaller works, such as “ Napoleon le Petit” 
energetic attack — Louis Napoleon), “Les 
Chatiments,” and s Contemplations.” This 


last, a volume of poetry, was published in Paris: 
but, as if to repay the determined hostility which 
he has manifested toward iteelf, the Imperial 
Government has opposed Victor Hugo’s attempts 
A dramatic version 
prepared by 


to influence his countrymen. 


of “Les Miserables,” .recentl 


poet, has been 
interdicted the French stage ; and even a portrait, 
prepared for the Illustration, and intended to 
accompany an account of the Brussels banquet, 
has been suppressed by the censorship. Such 
petty hostilities may be taken as proofs of the 
power of the poet or the littleness of his oppo. 
nents—very possibly of both. 

The appearance of * Les Miserables,” and its 
astonishing and unparalleled success, is the 
crowning event of Victor Hugo’s lite career, 
It is not likely that he will produce such another 
work, and it is, indeed, enough glory for one man 
to have given birth to what may be considered 
the greatest work of the imagination which the 
century has produced. Like all great human 
works, it has its faults ; and its beauties are great 
and commanding. As a comprehensive survey 


| of mortal misery, as the glance of an almost 


superhuman eye, gazing with an immortal pity 
over the vast sea of human sorrow, the age has 
not produced the like. 

Of his private career much need not be said. 
Victor Huo was married in 1822 to Mlle. Foucher. 
He has two sons, Charles-Victor and Francois- 
Victor. The former wrote in his father’s journal, 
L’ Evenement, and in consequence of his article on 
capital punishment was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, which he underwent at the Con- 
ciergerie. Francois-Victor has produced several 
works, notably, a book on the island of Jersey, its 
monuments and history, and a translation of 
Shakspeare, which is now appearing, and which 
is the only good translation of the glorious bard 
that any Frenchman has made. 


_——s eo oe 
THE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


“ Arg you not happy ?”’ 

¢ No.” 

“ Pray, why not ?” 

“The war is on us; our once happy coun- 
try is distracted; her sons are arrayed on the 
field of battle, and many of our women and 
children are widows and orphans—and we 
ean not be happy. Let us rather put on 


mourning, bow our heads to the dust, and give 


up the contest. Let rebels ‘rule or ruin’ if 
they will, but ‘ let us have peace at any price.” 

Ah! and. is this the spirit with which you 
receive the challenge? and has your path 
hitherto been so smooth? Have you had no 
crosses to bear—no up-hill work to do? Have 
yon never suffered for another? Then you 
have not tasted the sweets of the higher life. 
The good man who has been tried as in a fur- 
nace of fire, and who has brought his lower- 
nature propensities into subjection to the higher 
—the moral sentiments—and who ean regulate 
himself, has achieved a great victory, and may 
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pow live high up in the region of the spirit of 
trac thankfulness. 

Instance: A lady was rich, proud, pretty, 
gay- The admired of many, she was courted, 
fattered, and puffed up with vanity. She 
sought happiness in rich dresses, costly jewel- 
ry, fashionable society, and, quite naturally, 
dissipated more or less, neglected her morals, 
goveted the applause of the world, and got it. 
But what could she give in return? She had 
no real charity for the poor—no sympathy for 
the afflicted. She was cold and almost feel- 
jngless as marble; she knew not what it was 
io feel that gratitude for good gifts which 
comes from a soul redeemed. Her riches 
vanished; her pride fell; her beauty faded. 
Her admirers were few and falling off; she 
felt as one alone in the great, cold world, and 
complaining of her disappointments, regretted 
she had been born. To her, life was a bur- 
den; and yet she was afraid to die. The fu- 
ture, beyond the grave, was dark; her spirit- 
val eyes had not been opened, and she sank to 
hat hopeless state of cold, shivering despond- 
ency, the most cheerless, desolate, and dread- 
fal the mind. can conceive. Thus she lived, 
and thus she died—a martyr to folly and self- 
ishness. 

Another lady—an own sister to the one just 
described—was equally rich and equally beav- 
tiful, and she, too, was conrted and flattered 
like the other. But she pursued a different 
course of life. Instead of decorating her per- 
son with much jewelry and expensive dresses, 
and instead of frittering away her time on idle 
company, she cultivated her intellect, her 
morals, and her affections, and thus adorned 
her mind. She taught children and servants, 
and thus laid a foundation for usefulness and 
happiness. She early learned that great truth, 
that it ts more blessed to give than to receive ; 
and she invested largely in the bank of char- 
ity, and received compound interest. She felt 
grateful even for the privilege of doing good. 
She lived temperately, kept seasonable hours— 
except when watching with the sick—was 
healthy and happy. She formed the habit 
of thanking God for everything, and recog- 
nized the hand of an over-ruling Providence 
in all things. She had faith. She trusted, 
she worshiPed, and she was always happy. 
So accustomed was this good woman to express 
her thanks for favors or for afflictions, that it 
became a standing phrase with her, ‘ Thank 
God.” Whether the event brought pleasure or 
pain, she found something in it for which to 
be thankful, and her neighbors remarked this 
singular habit. Finally, one of her favorite 
horses got killed by accident and she was has- 
tily informed of the fact, and the informer was 
curious to know how this thankful woman 
would take that. But true to her moral na- 
ture, she quietly remarked, “ Thank God, it 
was but one.” Her son went into the army ; 


his life. And when asked, “Suppose he had 
been brought home dead, what would you 
have said then?” “TI would have thanked 
God that he had been permitted to remain with 
me so long.” 

Yes, reader, here is the secret. This good 
woman had that richest gift of God—a soul 
filled to overflowing with the richest treasure, 
gratitude to God and thankfulness to men. 
And now, reader, in conclusion, need we say 
that we recommend to all the example of this 
good soul? Think you she will not be missed 
and mourned too, when she comes to die? 
And think you it will .be hard for her to 
let go of life to receive the promised inherit- 
ance of a well-spent life, an abiding faith, a 
trusting and devotional soul? One way to 
lay up treasures in heaven is to do good in 
this world. 

Then let us buckle on the armor, go forth to 
duty, and do our work—never complainingly, 
always cheerfully. If in the course of duty 
it becomes necessary even to lay down life it- 
self, we shall surely find it again, for we have 
the promise, and it is founded in the best phil- 
osophy. All are enlisted for the campaign for 
life ; we ask no furlough, no quarter; we seek 
to overcome the ever-returning rebellion with- 
in, which is forever warring against the right, 
but which may be put down, kept down, and 
the citadels of truth, justice, kindness, and hu- 
manity defended against the attacks of Satan 
and all his legions. 

With these reflections we take a new lease 
on life; give thanks for the past; ask a bless- 
ing on the future, and repeat, The true sources 
of happiness are within the reach of all. 


eh ee 


GRANT THORBURN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





He was small in stature, considerably below 
the medium size, yet well made. All the vital 
powers, heart, lungs, stomach, and circulation, 
were excellent. The temperaments were well 
blended ; the muscles firm and compact, all of 
good quality and harmoniously developed. He 
was small, but “every inch a man.” 

His brain was large in proportion to his body ; 
high and long, rather than low and broad. It 
was not, like many, with only one story and a 
basement, but rather like a few, “three stories 
high,” with an ample sky-light. In general 
shape, his head was not unlike that of Sir Walter 
Scott, and he felt a pride in the comparison. The 
difference in caliber and in power, however, was 
as great between the two persons as it was be- 
tween the size of their respective bodies. The 


be that the one might be likened to a pocket 
edition of the other. 

His social nature was strong and active. He 
was a warm friend and an ardent lover. This 
was evinced by his marrying three times, and 
living nearly all his life in wedlock. He was 


most that could be claimed, in resemblance, weuld | 
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reached the age of ninety years, with affections 

undiminished. 

His INTELLECT was clear, quick, and intuitive. 

He was a fair observer, a tolerable reasoner, and 

a great talker ; full of anecdote, with enough Ap- 
probativeness to incline him to relate his own ex- 
periences and tell of his good deeds, not in a 
boastful spirit, but for the love of praise. Self- 
Esteem was moderate, hence his familiarity. He 
was “hail, fellows, well met,” wherever he hap- 
pened to be. 

His moral brain was most fully developed, and 
he lived more in the realms of faith and devotion 
than most men. Veneration was large, and he 
was religious ; Conscientiousness the same, and 
his integrity was never questioned. Spirituality 
was also large, and he was not only a good be- 
liever, but he was full of faith. Hope was large, 
and he was buoyant and cheerful, and possessed 
unlimited trust in Providence. Benevolence was 
very large, and he delighted to do good, to visit 
the sick, and te comfort the afflicted. 

In business, he was persevering, industrious, 
economical, and painstaking, but not a money- 
worshiper. He was more generous than selfish. 
Acquisitiveness not large. 

Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Secretive- 
hess were moderate. He was the very opposite 
of a quarrelsome, vindictive, or cunning person. 

Though singular, and somewhat eccentric, he 
was free from the common bad habits, faults, and 
vices of mankind. Strictly temperate, neither 
smoking, snuffing, chewing, drinking, nor swear- 
ing, he was most valued where best known. 

The sketch which we append, illustrates still 
more completely the leading characteristics of 
this remarkable man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Grant Thorburn, an old resident of this city, and 
one of the most remarkable men of his time, expired in 
the city of New Haven on the morning of the 2ist of 
January last, in the ninetieth year of his age. Few men’s 
lives have been marked by so many singular occurrences. 
He arrived in this city when it was still in its infancy, grew 
up with it, and became in one shape or another identified 
with nearly all the remarkable events that transpired in 
this locality since the War of Independence. For a great 
number of years he carried on the seeds business in the 

-lower part of the city, and many of the old inhabitants 
must remember well the familiar figure of Grant Thor- 
burn, with his awkward gait but sharp eye, one of the 
oddest men and yet one of the cleverest associated with 
the history of the city. Grant was a merry, good-natured, 
benevolent being, with a heart to feel for the sufferings of 
his fellow-men and yet with the shrewdness and tact of 
the man of business. Besides carrying on the profession 
of a florist and seedsman, Grant was extensively afflicted 
with the cacoethes scribendi. He was exceedingly fond 
of scribbling, and in his irspired moments got off some 
good things, which are still carefully treasured up by his 
descendants. His forte lay principally in curious remi- 
niscences of the city, and little articles about his youthful 
adventures in America. Mr, Galt found sufficient material 
in ‘Thorburn’s life to build up a very interesting little story, 
cailed“*Laurie Todd,” which was received with great fa- 
vorin Engiand, and was ‘republished by the Harper's in 
this city about 1830. From tbat time Thorburn assumed 
the nom de plume of “ Laurie Todd,” under which title 
he wrote most of his sketches. 

Inasmuch as his career ‘presents so many incidents of 
striking interest, a brief sketch of his life at this time must 
prove interesting. 

Grant Thorburn was born in Dalkeith, near the city of 
Edinbargh, in Scotland, on the 18th of February, 1778, of 
humbie but honest and industrious parents, his father 
having followed the occupation of a nailmaker in. the 








he lost a leg: and she thanked God it was not 


youthful in spirit, “a boy. among boys,” and 


town of his nativity. The unpretending cottage in which 
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young Thorburn first saw the light of day stood within 
two miles of Davie Dean's farm, and within three of the 
Laird of Dumbiedike’s mansion, both of which are cele- 
brated in Seott’s famous novel of “The Heart of Mid 
Lothian.” The early life of our subject was not calcu- 
lated to develop genius, or to foster the ambitious fancies 
which childhood is so apt to indulge in. His father was 
a strict Presbyterian, devoted to religion and nail-making, 
and, though a very well meaning and well doing man 
otherwise, was not at all suited for the task of rearing up 
children. To add to his misfurtanes, his mother died 





GRANT THORBURN. 


when he was only two years and a half old, leaving her 
son to the tender mercies of a careless nurse, under whose 
negligence young Thorburn grew up in a dwarfish con- 
dition—a weakly, delicate child, without proper clothing 
or notrishment. But this state of neglect, which would 
have proved the utter ruin, mentally and physically, of 
other children, only helped to sharpen bis natural bright- 
ness, and enabled him to gain an insight into the myste- 
ries of human nature, which he might otherwise have 
found difficult to accomplish, If his decrepit limbs would 
not let him be a partaker in the pleasures which he saw 
other children enjoying, they caused him, says Galt, his 
biographer, “to sit on the stool of observation, and to 
read with thoughtfulness the daily page of passing time ” 
Thus he was remarkable while yet but “a perfect laddie” 
for uncommon keenness and cleverness ; so much so, in- 
deed, that the minister (whose opinion in those days was 
gospel on all subjects) made the strikingly original remark 
upon one occasion, that if he (young Grant) was “a dwarf 
in body, he surely had a giant's head.” 

“ I hope no, reverend sir,” was the boy’s reply, “for I 
never heard that giants were remarkable for sagacity ; 
but the wee fairies, ye ken, are masters of men in under- 
standing.” 

At the age of eight years Thorburn was piaced under 
the treatment of a gipsy female doctor, known by the ex- 
traordinary sowbriquet of “ Luck-a’-Things.” This half 
magician and half beggar had a contempt for ordinary 
drugs and drugging, and therefore, instead of giving 
“ castor oil for an obstacle in the stomach,” she prescribed 
for the little patient plenty of fresh air and exercise, Which 
had such a good effect that Thorburn soon gained strength 
and spirit, and was able in a skort time to walk and run 
with tolerable activity. The zeal of emulation thereupon 
began to animate bim, and it became his study in every 
undertaking to surpass his comrades, which he generally 
succeeded in doing. He applied himself with earnest- 
ness to his father’s business of nail-making, and soon 
made himself so expert that none of his fellow-workmen 
could approach him. It is said of him that in one day he 
manufactured with his own hands three thousand too 
hundred and twenty-tt nails between the hours of six 
o’clock in the morning and nine o’clock in the evening. 

In the year "92 he became mixed up with some political 
excitement concerning Parliamentary reform, and, as 
usual, shot far ahead of his co-conspirators in audacity. 
The consequence was, that he, with seventeen of his com- 
rade, was orrested by an order from Edinburgh, and 
summoned to appear before the Lords to answer the 
charge of high treason. The account of that famous trial 
is described by Galt in humorous language. According 





to that biographer the temptible apr of the 
patriots occasioned the merriment of their countrymen, 
instead of evoking sympathy; and so humbled were they 
by such base ingratitude, that when they were brought 
before the Sheriff of Edinburgh they were unable to utter 
a_syllable of the grand sensation speeches they had medi- 
tated for the occasion. The bailies were astounded at the 
appearance of the prisoners, and one bailie in particular 
—*a small red-faced man, with a rotund belly”—when he 
heard Thorburn and his companions charged with “ im- 
agining and compassing the death of the king,” is re- 
ported to have delivered the following original opinion : 

“My Lord Advocate,” said he, “ it’s no possible ; it’s no 
in the power of nature, my lord, that such poor waifs 
should be guilty of anything like that. That they might 
ha’e dreamt of reforming the goverament, I'll no contest ; 
for that’s an itch and malady common among the lower 
orders, and especially among those of the sederunt crafts. 
Are not these misguided lads for the most part weavers? 
And are not weavers well known to be subject to philoso- 
phy, which mounts from the empty stomach to the brain, 
and infests it as with a vapor? Oh, my lord, look at that 
Duddy Bogle (meaning Thorburn), can ye for a possibility 
think that he’s an orator of the human race, though in a 
certain senre (meaning his ¢ress) he may be like Anachar- 
sis Clouts.” 

This tremendous judicial effort had the des'red effect 
upon the other judges, and the result was that the con- 
spirators were let off on bail, wiser, if not better men. 

Upon the career of Laurie, or Thorburn, this event had 
a controlling influence. His native place being no longer 





| 





pleasant to him, his father advised him to seek his for- | 
tanes in America. Accordingly, in the twentieth year of | 


his age, he set sail for New York with a stout heart, 
twenty shillings in his pocket, and a chest tolerably well 
filled with provisions and clothing. After a tedious pas- 
sage, the vessel reached this city on the 16th of June, 
1794, and anchored in the East River. “New York made 
& sorry appearance in those days,” says Thorburn, in his 
autobiography. “The stores were all frame buildings, 
covered with shingles, one only excepted ; it was owned 
by Governeur and Kemble, and built of brick. The city 
contained about sixty th 

Thorburn spent his first night in New York at No.8 


d inhahiteante 





he stretched bimeelf, he says, “ was alive with fleas, flies, 
bags, and mosquitoes.” He sought employment as a nailer, 


| 

! 

Dutch Street (now Colgate’s factory),and the room in which 
' 

| 


and found it, and shortly after made his first experiment 
in love. This inamorata he describes as “ tall, straight as 
an arrow, and walked with a slow and measured step, 
like a sentinel before whe tent of his general; her hair 
was flaxen, her countenance pale, sedate, and thoughtful ; 
on ber cheek was a faint blush.” But to cut the story of 
the courtship short, Thorburn saw and was :mitten, pro- 
posed and was accepted, appointed the day and was mar- 
ried. 

Thorburn lost bis first wife in the year 1800, and about 
twelve months after took unto himself another partner. 
We next find him in the grocery business, and after in the 
seeds business at Newark. Failing in these, Thorburn 
took a position as porter in the store of Mr. D. Durham ; 
but did not serve long in this capacity, when he raised 
funds, started in business again, prospered, and went cn 
a visit to Scotland to see his people. 

After returning to this country, Thorburn purchased the 
Quakers’ meeting-house in Liberty street, where he car- 
ried on the seeds business on the most extensive scale, 
and amassed a snug fortune. 

He was always fond of the society of strange people, 
and made it a point to see any remarkable person thet 
came in his way. It thus happened that he came in con- 
tact with several of the men whose names have borne a 
conspicuous part in the history of the last half century. 
With Tom Paine he was intimate, particularly at the time 
when that eccentric philosopher was in adversity, brought 
on by his own intemperate habits and unpopular writings. 

Ife thus describes his first interview with the author of 
the “ Rights of Man :” 

‘I was ushered into a spacious room where the table | 
wos set for breakfast—a gentleman at the table writing, 
another reading the paper. At the farther end of the 
room along, lank, coarse-looking figure stood, with his 
back to the fire. From the resemblance to portraits I had 
seen in his ‘ Rights of Man,’ I knew it was Paine. While ~ 
I followed the waiter, presumir g Paine was alone, I was | 





[Manou, 
panne nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnanan 
preparing an exordium to introduce myself toa plain re. 
publican alone ; but when I thus found myself in 
with the great writer of ‘Common Sense, for a moment [ 
was atastand. Says I, ‘Gentlemen, is Mr. Paine in this 
room? He stepped toward me and answered, ‘ My name 
is Paine.’ I held out my hand, and while I held his, says 
I, ‘Mr. Paine, and you, gentlemen, will please excuse my 
abrupt entry; I came out of mere curiosity to see the 
man whose writings bave made so much noise in the 
world.’ Paine answered, ‘I am very glad your 
is so easily satisfied.’ Says I, ‘ Good-morning, gentlemen, 
walked out and shut the door behind me. I heard them 
all burst out into a loudlaugh. Thinks I, they may laugh 
that win; I have seen Paine, and, all things considered, 
have made a good retreat.” _ 

After retiring from business be went to reside in Astoria, 
and subsequently (for the last eight years or more) changed 
his residence to New Haven, Connecticut, In mind and 
body he was remarkably vigorous, up, almost, to the very 
hour of his death. He was never really sick for the last 
forty years, and may be said to have died literally of old 
age. 

The only event of interest connected with his career 
lately, was his unexpected marriage, about ten years ago, 
to a comparatively young woman, aged about forty, 
Thorburn was then in his eightieth year. The sensation 
the affair created at the time is still fresh in the memory 
of the public. Thorburn was a little, dwarfed man. In 
extreme old age, his wife was a blooming maiden, tall 
and buxom, forming an odd contrast to her husband. 





Ethnology. 


VARIETIES OF RACES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Art a late meeting of the British Ethnological 
Society, Mr. Mackintosh read a paper detailing 
the results of ethnological observations in Eng- 
land and Wales, during the last ten years. The 
great object of the author was to show from a 
wide induction of facts that the mass of the inhab- 
itants of many districts of England have continued 
in the spots where they originally settled—that 
their intermixture with the people of other parts 
of the kingdom has not been sufficiently extensive 
to obliterate the traces of their derivation ; that 





Fig. 1. 


-GAELIC MiN. 


the circumstances in which they bave been placed 
have not been of a natnre calculated to change 
their character since the time they emigrated 
from the Continent ; that, as distinct dialects still 
linger in different districts, so peculiarities of com- 
plexion, form of head, face, body, and mental 
disposition have been preserved to an extent 
sufficient to arrest the attention of the careful ob- 
server. To these peculiarities the author of the 
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paper applied the term “ types,” as implying no 

ture theory of the origin of the differences 
traceable among mankind. He used the terms 
Gaelic, Cymbrian, Frisian, Jutian, Saxon, Norse, 
and Danish as a means of convenient classification, 
and not as dogmatically implying that these terms 
could now be safely coupled with predominating 
types in various parts of England and Wales. 
No reasons have been assigned for believing that 


FIG, 2.— CYMBRIAN. 


any of these races have become extinct, and 
whether there are any districts in England where 
they have had a chance of persisting must be 
determined by observation and inquiries relative 
tohereditary descent such as the author of the pa- 
per has been making, and by a comparison of the 


number of persons born in the districts where they | 
| parently lost, frequently re-emerge. 


are found at the times when the decennial census 
is taken. He inclined to the opinion that the 
types still traceable in what he called ethnograph- 
ical areas are the effects of lineal descent combined 
with a law antagonistic to amalgamation—a law, 
however, not implying a difference of origin. He 
did not see why principles may not have been 
originally implanted in the human constitution, 
admitting of the rise of varieties. or rather secur- 
ing the appearance of certain types at certain 


FIG. 3.—GAELIC WOMAN. 


periods—these types being intended to subserve 
great moral purposes, and to continue, as in the 
undoubted case of the Jews, until these purposes 
were fulfilled. The author concluded by remark- 
ing that the analogy of space and time, as revealed 
by astronomy and ‘geology, favored the belief 
that nothing could spring up by chance ; but that 
fixed principles, established and guided by an un- 
seen hand, pervaded every interstice of the organic 








and inorganic creations. The chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. John Crawford expressed the belief 
that the great mass of the people of England 
were British, and not Teutonic. 

Dr. Knox defended his well-known theory, that 
in ethnology race is everything. He was con- 
vinced that an element not mentioned by the 
author of the paper—the Pheenician element— 
was very prevalent in Cornwall, Devon, and the 
south of Ireland. 


FIG. 4.—CYMBRIAN. 


Mr. Robert Chambers supported the views of 
the author of the paper by stating instances in 


| which physical peculiarities have been perpetuat- 


ed in familie—sthe lip of the house of Hapsburg, 


| for instance. He referred to his own family and 


to the descendants of the brother of Sir William 
Wallace. He believed that types, after being ap- 


Mr. Wright pointed out the great necessity for 
caution in making a minute classification of types. 


| He believed that the customs of the middle ages 


favoured the perpetuation of family characteristics 
in certain districts. 
Mr. Luke Burke fully admitted the existence 


FIG. 5.—JUTIAN MAN. 


of the various types so ably described by the au- 
thor of the paper, but contended that these types 
were not the result of lineal descent from Celtic 
and Teutonic tribes, but were produced through 
a combination of organic and social laws by 
which types adapted to certain pursuits sprung 
up in every civilized country—these types dis- 
tinct from either varieties or species. He like- 
wise referred to the necessity of being careful not 





to confound representation with affinity, or to sup- 
pose that mere typical resemblance indicated a 
common origin. 

The paper of Mr. Mackintosh was illastrated by 
a number of portraits. We have procured en- 
gravings of them, several of which we herewith 
present, together with Mr. Mackintosh’s descrip- 
tions. The remaining portraits and descriptions 
are reserved for our next number. 


FIG. 6.—JCTIAN WOMAN. 


1 and 3, Gaxrtic. —The Gaela, as is evident from 
the names of rivers, mountains, etc., were among 
the first inhabitants of the British Isles. They 
still constitute a considerable part of the popula- 
tion of England as well as Ireland and Scotland. 
Physical characteristics: Head elongated back- 
wards, oblique eyebrows, flat nose, frequently 
turned up ; great distance from the nose to the 
mouth, jaws and mouth projecting forward, re- 
treating chin, complexion and stature various. 
Mental characteristics : Quickness of perception, 
deficient reasoning power and foresight, impulsive 
and combative, extreme sensibility. The state of 
society in a Gaelic country may be compared to 


FIG. 7.—JUTIAN WOMAN. 


an arch—if one stone falls, the whole tumbles to 
the ground. Localities: Many parts of France, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devon, Cornwall— 
the midland and northwestern counties of Eng- 
land ; Connaught, and other parts of Ireland ; the 
West Highlands of Scotland. 

2 and 4, Crwprman.—Rather square, broad 
head ; face wide atthe upper part, and narrowing 
off downward ; sunk and half-closed eyes, very 
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broad chest and shoulders (1,000 Welshmen, in 
course of being drilled in Cardiganshire, once 
took up as much ground as 1,200 midland county 
men.— Archdeacon Williams), more analytical than 
inductive, more critical than comprehensive, very 
musical, religious, and disposed to trace back an- 
cestry. Localities: The central and Bordering 
districts of Wales, Cumberland, and part of Corn- 
wall, ete. 

5, 6, and 7, Jurtay.—-Convex profile, narrow 
head, narrow shoulders and chest, springing gait, 
rather tall, more practical than imaginative. Lo- 
calities : Central Kent, the eastern part of the Isle 
of Wight, and Jutland, especially the neighbor- 
hood of the Lime Fiord. 


—— re 


THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 





Tur American Ethnological Society held their Twentieth 
Anniversary Meeting on Tuesday evening, January 13th, 
at the residence of the Second Vice-President, Judge 
Charles P. Daly; the President, George Folsom, LL.D., 
in the chair. Letters were read from the Hon. J. C. de 
Figaniére, Portuguese Minister ; Rev. Dr. Isaac Bird, at 
Hartford ; Dr. D. J. Maegowan, and Dr. Peter Wilson, at 
Cattaraugus. Also one from E. G. Squier, Esq., of New 
York, declining a renomination as Corresponding Secre- 
tary, on account of ill health. 

Account of the Grand Council of the Six Nations. 

The principal business of the evening, after 
the annual election, was the reading of a very 
interesting account of the Proceedings of the 
Grand Council of the Six Nations, or Iroquois, 
held on the Cattaraugus Reservation, in Novem- 
ber last. The writer, the Chief Sachem of the 
Cayugas, and a corresponding member of the 
Sociéty, is alike distinguished by his various ser- 
vices to his people as a philanthropist, a states- 
man, and a physician, his scientific and literary 
attainments, and his intimate acquaintance with 
the languages, history, and condition of bis people. 
He has collected much important information 
from the oldest source, and written down their 
traditions with care, and thus preserved many 
things relating to that remarkable people, and 
their wonderful system of government, which 
Governor Colden wrote of with admiration a cen- 
tury ago, without being able to solve the mys- 
teries of its origin. 

The council above mentioned was aitended by 
chiefs delegated by several of the nations, in- 
cluding the portions of them residing in Canada. 
The deliberations occupied several days, and 
were conducted with that gravity, moderation, 
and parliamentary décorum characteristic of In- 
dian councils generally, and even of African 
palavers, it being well known that public business 
is generally conducted by barbarous tribes with 
more dignity than by some civilized nations. 

The Canada Indians, on removing to Canada 
with their great leader, Brant, in the Revolution- 
ary war, took with them a brand from the grand 
council fire at Onondaga, and they now brought 
it back with them, that it might be re-united with 
the parent source. An old chief made a formal 
speech of weleome and congratulation, in which 
he made allusions to the long-continued unison 
which had been established by their ancestors, 
and their mutual relations and interests. 

Opposition made by some of the Indians pres- 
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ent to the holding of the council caused pro- 
tracted discussions, but drew forth some curious 
specimens of wit, ingenuity, and pungent satire 
so often displayed by red men in a manner pe- 
culiar to themselves. One objector opposed the 
exhibition of the wampums as unnecessary. A 
chief, in reply, said, that the last speaker had 
displayed a profound ignorance of the history 
and customs of his people, which showed the ne- 
cessity of recounting the history, and explaining 
the meaning of the symbols depicted on those 
ancient belts, which are the records of the con- 
federacy. 


The wampum belts were then exhibited, and 
explained by several chiefs in succession ; and 
this part of the proceedings occupied an entire 
day, and was attended to by all the assembly in 
the deepest silence. The wampum, which re- 
corded the formation of the confederacy, was a 
duplicate, having been made in imitation of the 
original, which is carefully preserved at Onon- 
daga. It bears the figures of five men, each rep- 
resenting one of the original five nations, viz. : 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and 
Senecas ; the Tuscaroras, who came from North 
Carolina about 140 years ago, having been ad- 
mitted into the union without adding another 
figure to the wampum. 


The history of the confederacy, in brief out- 
line, is as follows: At some long past period, 
when the nations had long been at war among 
themselves, and every tribe and family had fought 
and bled, an old man, whose children had all 
been killed in war, seeing a pond covered with 
wild ducks, exclaimed, “* Oh, that my people were 
as numerous and peaceful as you!” His voice 
frightened the ducks away, who took the water 
with them, and, finding shells at the bottom of 
the pond, he made wampum of them, with which, 
and by long-continued efforts and arguments, one 
nation after another was persuaded to fight no 
more. They then dug down a great pine tree, 
whose roots penetrated to a subterranean river, 
whose mouth is not above ground, and into the 
hole they threw all their weapons of death ; and 
then filling up the hole, they planted over it the 
Tree of Peace, whose white roots extended south 
to the Cherokees, north to the Ogibways, and 
west and east to other nations. 


‘Brethren and sons of the Iroquois confeder- 
acy,” said the orator, at the close, “when the 
white men formed their Union, I think they threw 
their warlike weapons into a river, whose mouth 
is somewhere in the south, in the salt water, and 
the people there found and collected them.” 

The writer of the report stated, among other 
things, that the dialects of the different nations 
vary so much, that an interpreter is always neces- 
sary on such occasions ; that the traditions ‘are 
still preserved with such care, that there is no 
need of any written records, as everything said 
on such occasions is so correctly impressed on 
the memory that it can be reported, many years 
after, with perfect accuracy. Before a public 
recitation, a private rehearsal is always held. 

An invitation to attend the council having been 
previously sent to the Ethnological Society, two 
of the members (the Consuls-General of Russia 
and Austria, Messrs. Loosey and Osten Sacken) 
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made a journey to Cattaraugus, enj 
pitality of Dr. Wilson’s “ wigwam” en es ar 
estly calls his house), witnessed the public wen 
ship of the Christian Indians, and conversed ein 
a venerable member of the nation a hundred ak 
eight om of age. — 
e thanks of the Society were 
het ne ~ 4 valuable pate, ond ne B 
ward Webb, missionary at Madeira, fi j 
tion of a palm-leaf book. oT ae 
__ Proposed Intercourse with the Interior of Afri 
in the Arabic language. Dr. Bird pronounced a 
decided opinion, in his letter, that the small Ara- 
bic works on geography, history, etc., published 
by our missionaries in Syria, would be easily read 
and understood in those parts of Africa from 
— were obtained the elegant and interest 
rabic manuscripts which have b. 
aoe p een before the 
The following are the officers of the Soci 
elected for the new year: George roa 
LL.D., President ; Hon. Charles P. Daly and 
Thomas Ewbank, Esq., Vice-Presidents ; Rey, 
Jesse A. Spencer, Corresponding Secretary ; The 
—_ —— i Recording Secretary ; Aler- 
ander J. Cotheal, Esq., Treasurer: Geo 
Moore, Esq., Librarian. ’ — 
[We propose to follow up this subject, and to 
draw from European sources such new views as 
may have been developed during the past ten 
years, when we gave in this Journat a series of 
articles on the Natural History of Man.—Eps.] 
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HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





“ So every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 

[Responsibility, Accountability, and Free Agency are 
questions which have agitated the minds of philosophers, 
divines, writers—sacred and profane—for centuries past, 
and many are yet in the fog on the subject. Happily, 
science comes to the aid of revelation, confirming the 
truth, as it is in fact and in philosophy. Read Mr. Beecb- 
er, as follows :] 


ACCOUNTABILITY OF CHILDHOOD. 

A cu1.p is born into such relations that he is watched, 
commanded, governed, and therefore subjected to the in- 
quisition of his superiors. In the family the accountabil- 
ity of the child to the parent is specific, so far as family 
rales are concerned. But it is wider than that. In respect 
to general conduct, there may be said to be a superintend- 
ence on the part of parents; and children are called to 
account for the whole flow of their life. It may not be 
formal, it may not be in the nature ut conversation, it may 
not be catechetical; but there is an accouvtability, and 
children are called to render an account whenever it is 
needful. They are under a suprrior, and that superior 
holds them liable for right or wrong eonduct. They are 
born into accountability. It is their earliest experienee. 
The first pressure put upon them—and that by the hand of 
love—is the pressure o! accountability. 

This does not arise from the fact that children are inex- 
perienced, and that they need it as a kind of molding in- 
fluence. They do need to be molded and directed; yet 
accountability does not come in as a directing force, mere- 
ly because of the child’s inexperience. For ac-ountabilit 
is less in chilohood than at any other period in life. It 
begins at the minimum in the family, and augments when 
the child goes out of the family. In proportion as man, 
developing, comes up to the divine conception of true 
manhood, he comes up bearing increasingly this necessity 
of accountability, Every step from childhood brings men 
under this necessity more fa’ lt grows more and more 
complex. It is almost bewildering to take in the idea of 
multiplex acconntabilities such as underlie human life and 
experience. For, on entering the world ‘rom the family, 
there shall.be found an immense expa: sion of this prinei- 
i. It reappears under a hundred conditions. Men, a 

f inspired by necessity, introduce it again and again, 
Tesort to it in every conceivable shape. Left to themselves, 
however much meo may ioveigh against such a doctrine, 
they never fail to bring it with them, and impose it upon 
others, and to accept it at the hands of others. 





Let me mention a few of these conditions : 


THE CIVIL LAW. 
You will, naturally, first thick of civil law, All men 
are citizens. Their conduct is marked out and measured 
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by laws which are themselves but regulated and fixed 
forms of the experience of men as to what is good and 
what is bad, what is right and what is wrong; and men 

held accountable under civil laws for a great deal that 
pod negative and positive of their conduct. Law is a 
= small word, but it is a very large thing. What scope 
we isto it! On how many sides does it touch human 
life! How many interests come within its sphere! It 

‘ognds us. It acts upon us ia every part, and every- 
where, hiding us accountable for all that we do. 
cause, by ready and instant obedience, because, by almost 
jnvoluntary compliance, we meet its requisition, the ac- 
countability is none the less. 

POWER OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

But law does not exhaust the matter. There is, outside 
of law, I had almost said, a law stronger than it. For 
there is nothing that girds a man more closely than public 
sentiment. In nations, in states, in cities, in t.wns, in 
communities, there rise up, from the consent of men, 
common thinkieg, common judgments, such as have not, 


by any authority. passed into enactments. They are un- 
written laws; but, though unwritten, they are universa'ly 
felt; and if men violate them, they are punished by exe- 
cations of disapprobation : by withdrawals of confidence ; 
bya refusal of sympathy; by a thousand methods. The 
law that punishes men by ropes, and chains, and prisons, 
and things like these, is lenient compared with public 
sentiment. A prejudice against a man 1s more than a 
twenty-thonged whip. There is no dungeon lke that 
which by hatred you can build about a man. Public sen- 
timent is a more complete code of law than civil law, and 
it is more vengeful. A man may stand a goxl many 
chances of slalatan ore law and escaping. He may es- 
cape detection. If he is detected, he may escape couvic- 
tion, If he is convicted, he may escape punishment. If 
he does not altogether escape punishment, it may be miti- 
gated and commuted. But te man that violates the law 
of public sentiment, inevitably brings upon himself its full 

nalty. There is justice in civil law; there is but little 

public sentiment. It is without charity, and ofien with- 
oatconscience. It corroborates civil law; but it takes in 
agreat deal more besides, bringing men to silent accoaut 
-for customs—and how great a realm there is of customs! 
to fashions —and what a realm there is of fashions! to be- 
liefs, and faiths, and even prejudices—which often amount 
+ to beliefs and fuiths. How are men made accountable to 
all things by public sentiment! 

It is as if men felt that law was vague and general, and 
coald but externally toach them, and they silently created 
a general invisible tribunal called public sentiment, which 
should narrow the space in which men{are without press- 
ure or accountability. ‘ 


SOCIAL RESTRAINTS. 

But public sentiment, although more searching than 
law, is yet general. And, if you consider a little, you 
shall find that each man is held again by some smaller 
tirele of those with whom he associates in his neighbor- 
hood; and of those whom he recognizes as friends. 
There isa Brooklyn public sentiment on a few things, a 
New York public sentiment on a few thirgs, and an 
American public sentiment on a few things; but, after ull, 
there is a sentiment between the eight or nine persons 
that you associate with every day, which is separate and 
different from all these. Your vis:ting circle or neighbor- 
hood has a hold upon you. It is a littie common wealth. 

It is true that your friends and associates do not lay 
law openly upon you ; yet there are many things which you 
must do, »nd many which you must not do, on their ac- 
count. You will be made happy or unhappy, according 
as you yield or resist, You are held accountable in these 
litle circles, 

And if you follow this sll closer, you shall flad that no 
two persons can come togeiher upon any terms, that they 
do hot bring to cach other this same law of accounta- 
bility. It goes with the dearest triendships. Just in pro- 
portion as intimacy 1s close between oue individual and 
another, each is the other’s master in many things. 


SPECIAL PHASES OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 
Looking at this matter in another way, the truth comes 
out still more clearly. We fiud that men do not combine 
for any purpose thst is practical, without a new form of 
accountability being developed thereby. In other words, 
accountability is the law of combination and orgavization. 


If you select either of all the professions, you have an ac- 
countability that is special to it, besides ail civil and social 
ones, There is a local accountability belonging to that 
profession Every profession has its own separate laws 
and penalties, If you adopt the profession of a lawyer, a 
physician, a teacher, a preacher, ur an artist, that profes- 
sion introduces for itself, separatety and individually, a 
new law of accountability. 

If you select any branch of industrial business, you shall 
flud both a general law of business, and special laws fur 
each kind of business, and for the vaflous exigencies of 
each kind. There are some things that belong to all voca- 
tons, and there are some special taings that belong to 
each vocation accordivg to its nature. All men know 
that some things are required in mechanics, others in 
manufacturing, others ia commerce, and others in agri- 
culture; and that particular things are required in every 
department of each. In all forms of business you shall 
flud special and local accountabilities. 
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ALL CONDITIONS SUBJECT TO LAW. 

If you go out of the professions, and out of businese, 
into the sphere of amusement, it is just the same. When 
men resort to amnsement, it is said that they take relaxa- 
tion, as if some binding law were removed. But amuse- 
mentrelieves you from no law. It brings you under new 
ones, rather. There is not an amusement on earth that 


has not its laws to which its votaries are subject. You 
can not gointo drinkin, saloons, without ooserving the 
customs of those,salvuons, You can not go into a gambler’s 
den, without conforming to the laws which prevail in 
gamblers’ dens. You can not go into a billiard-room, you 
can not go to a ten-pin alley, you cao not go to a yachting- 
mateh, you can not to a race-course, you ¢1n not go 
where any kind of game is indulged in, you can not attend 
a ball, without finding laws varyng according to the 
place, and the circumstances peculiar to it. Not ouly a 
man’s amusement, but his very idleness, is under law. 


EACH PART OF BODY AND BRAIN ACCOUNTABLE. 

Perhaps the universality of this great pervading neces- 
sity can be shown by takiag the elements of men them- 
selves. Consider what man is made up of. Look at his 
body ; his reason ; bis imagination ; his taste; his mirth- 
falness ; his mofal sense; his conscience; his love; his 
hope ; his fear; his veneration. Call to mind his numer- 


ous faculties. Take him to pieces in his outward life. 
Now each part of a man is held accountable. A man’s 
body is accountable—the whole of it, The hand is ac- 
countable: he may not do what he pleases wita it. H's 
eye is accouotable: he must see according to certain laws. 
Tits ear is accountable: he is bound to hear, not what 
men choos to have him, but what is rignt. A man is ac- 
countable for the whole carriage of his material self. He 
is not free to do what he ean do. He has no liberty to put 
forth, vegrantly, and according to his own option, the 
physical powers with which he has been endowed. He 
is‘obliged to use his body in obedience to the particular 
laws that prevail in the sphere to which he belongs. 

And a man is accountable for the use of his mind, as 
well as for the use of his body. You can not use your 
understanding as you please. A man is responsible for 
the way in which he reasons. There is no realm of tase 
where a man is absolutely free. He is accountable for his 


| judgments of form and beauty, and for his preferences in 


regard to these things. I care not what faculty you 
single] out, there is not field ia which that faculty can act 









bears no sort of proportion to desert, and that suffering 
diminishes ss. desert of punshment increases ?—for he 
that just toaches gu ffers most, while he that is mon- 
strous in iniquity has the power of suffering. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine that men are punished enough in this 
world for their misdeeds, to avoid beiog punished a man 
has only to be wicked by the wholesale, and cease to be 
capable of experiencing punishment, 


REMORSE—ITS EXTENT. 

It may be said that he loses certain good, and does not 
know it, and so is punished. No man is ; unished who 
does not know ir. Notbing that a man does net realize 
can be construed into punishment, even by a figure of 
speech. 

A child sees a wounded and fluttering bird on the 


groun4, ind takes the little thing in his hand, and is half 
faint at the sight of us blood, Afierwards like scenes fre~ 
quen‘ly come under hig notice. At every step his suscep” 
tibility increases up to a cerinin poiat; and then it begin® 
to diminish, It grows Jess and Jess, till by-and-by re be- 
comes famitiar with blood ; and at last ail moral sensibili- 
ty is effaced fram his being, and he is a man that can shed 
blood, or sev it shed, without a scruple, or a feeling of 
remorse. I know that a great deal is said about men be- 
ing punished by remorse. Once in a while a man bas 
conscience large enough to experience remorse ; but I am 
not a believer in the universai distribution of conscience 
in great measure. Conscience is subject to as many varia- 
tions as revson. Reason is not a common gift to all. 
Neither is taste. Neither is the arithmetical faculty. 
Some have these gifts in abundance, and some have 
almost none of them. And so itis with conscience. Now 
and then you shall fled a man with conscience so large 
that when be does wrong th’s faculty punishes him, and 
that if he goes far in his evil course, remorse follows him ; 
bat of the men that fill our prisons to expiate crime, not 
one in twenty bas conscience enough to suffer from re- 
morse. That which we hear preached in the pulpit 
about the awfal punish tof r , and that which 
we read about it in pious books, though it may be true in 
certain instances, is no characteristically trae of wicked 
men. For aman that had conscience enough to feel re- 
morse woul! have conscience enough to keep him from 
wickedness, or would have conscience enough to lead 
him back to rectitude after he had been drawn into wick- 
edness, 

Now, you that regard remorse as the punitive element, 
if you consider that that is most deficient in those who are 
most wicked, you will flad that so far from such a system 








without acting according to the law of y- 
Some trivunal, eome pudlbe sentiment, some custom, some 
guardian, some watcnful spirit, presides over each part «f 
a man, saying, “ Do that which is right snd be rewarded, 
or do that which is wrong and saffer.” Wherever a man 
goes, and under whatever circumstances he may be 
placed, he finds himself beset, in his waole being, with 
this same universal law of accountability. 


SCRIPTURAL RECOGNITION OF THIS LAW. 

Now, to go out of all these reasonings, let us imagine it to 
be said that here is a book purported to have been sug- 
gested by the divine influence, revealing God’s grest 
moral government, in part—fur it does not prof-ss to re- 
veal it in whole. I said, in the beginaing, that I found 
traces of this doctrine of accountability everywhere in life. 
What would be the presumption in regard to a book that 
did or did not recoga ze sucn adoctrive? Would not any 
man, fresh from the consideration of this subject, largely 
rendered, say, “ A book that does not rec gnize this fact 
ean not be a revelaton of the divine law of life and ex- 
perience?” The natural judgment of every thoughtful 
mind would be, “If the Bible does not do it, then it is 
not God's book.” When, therefure, we go to the Word of 
God, we do not go without a presumption. We go with 
a presumption that will do much toward determining what 
the meaniug shall be. And where it is said, *: Every one 
of us shall give account of himself,” there ts no possibility 
of frittering that away by merely saying that we language 
may mean this or that. There are the foregoing fucts of 
actual human hfe; and we say that the Bible gust mean 
what life means and teaches. Experience fore-shapes the 
doctrine ; and when we meet the language, we find that 
we already have the interpretation ot it, And it is allin 
vain to attempt to wriggle awuy from the doctrine by say- 
ing that the words may mean one thing or another. We 
have the interpretatiou before we go to the Bible. Haman 
life interprets tue doctrine, and we flod it stated there. 


PUNISHMENT, NOT PROPORTIONED TO DESERT. 

But there are some that concede this poin’, and say, 
*'] his is the very v-ew that we hold. There is a principle 
of accountability, and of rewards and punishments, 
wrought into the structure and course of human life, and 
that is God’s great jadgment; and m+n suffer here for 
wrong-dving, and they are rewarded here for doing right, 
This is just our ground.” Some may say, “ You have 
been going exactly in the footsteps of my thought. I be- 
leve that there is a law ordained t» meet men when they 
do wrong, and punish them ; and to meet them when they 
do right, and reward them.” 

Well, do you hold that men are punished as much as 
they deserve to be here? Do you say that this is the only 
sphere of accountability and penaity, and that men have 
in this life all that they merit, when you kaow, and I 
know, and every thinking man knows, that punishment 








of tebility being equal to tne emergency, it is en- 
trrely inadequate. But it is a system that foreshadows 
something else. It anawers a secondary purpose. It 
stands a presumption and prophecy, saying, by all the 
sides on which it touches you, by all the ways in which 
it influences you, “ Every man shail give account to God.” 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 

But that is not the whole saying. “ So then every one 
of us shall give account of hims-if.” Each separate in- 
dividual is held accountable. We are held accountable 
on earth generically in many things. We sre held ac- 
countable in families; in parties; in professions; in 
groups. And, although this generic accountability indi- 
vidual:zes itse:f more or less, yet there is such a thing as 
men’s answeriog in common for evil done, and feeling as 
though they were screened from blame and condemnation 
by the multitude of those who are like them. But there is 
nothing of that kind ia this acc unt which every man shali 
give of himself to God. There are two things in which 
there can be no mixing. Oue is birth. Every man has to 
be born himself. There'is no taking hold of hands there. 
The other thiog is death. There is no such thing as dying 
together. Persons may die at the same time, but they 
must die sep»rately. Men caa live ‘ey and sin to- 
gether, but they cua not die together, Each man for him- 
self gives up a separate account before God. Every one 
stands alone in this regard. It makes no difference how 
many about you do the same thing that you do, you are 
individuatized, and your account must be given up before 
God on the basis of your own character and your own 
conduct, as much as though there was not another man 
on the fece of the earth. I do not mean that in the 
thought of God there may not be allowance made for in- 
fluences that bear ia upon and checker the experiences of 
men; but all allowances being made, the issue at last is 
to be that each man shall render his own account to God. 


ALL MUST GIVE AN ACCOUNT. 

What this account is, and uoder what circumstances it 
will be given, I know not. Itis not the way of revelation 
to touch details. We are so unsp'ritualized that we could 
not understend them. Therefore the heavenly condition, 
and the conditions that precede it, are merely stated and 
left. And God bangs out this august trath, “ Every man 
shall give ace mnt of himself to God.” When the great 
day of reckoning comes, for all that we have received ; 
for each talent that has been given vs; for every faculty 
of our beng; for each opportunity that we have enjoyed ; 
for all that, being proffered to us, we bave taken and im- 
proved to our good, or rejected with harm to ourselves; 
for the influences that we have set in motion; for the in- 
fluences that have been exerted upon us for the formation 
of character; for our habits; for cverything that has gone 
to Make Us rational and responsible beings; for the sum 
of our life—whea that day comes, for these things we are 
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to give account to God. And after the judgment will 
come immortality, fixed in bleseedness, or fixed in woe. 
That day will send some unre nt to darkness and 
night, and others purified to brigfifhess and glory. 


NEARNESS OF DEATH. 

Toward that day, blessed to some and dreadful to mor 
we are all tending. Nearer is it to us than we think 
Some tbat but lately heard my voice have gone forward. 
Some that listen to it to-vight are lingering with their 
latest steps upon the hither shore. And ere the new 
year comes in, some may step forth and stand before 
God. ‘ 

The year is coming to anend. This is the first day of 
winter. The summer is gone, the flowers are gone, and 
the leaves are gone. The autumn is gone, and its har- 
vests are gathered, above the ground and beneath the 
ground. Ii the past is, as it were, effaced ; and now the 
end is coming. When four more revolving weeks have 

ne by, the year will have closed. How all these things 
nm nature are symbols and signs and tokens, saying to 
us, if we would but hear them, “ Prepare to meet your 

od 1” . 


AN APPEAL TO YOUR REASON. 

I preach not to your fear; I preach to your reason. 
You are rational beiogs; you are men that have con- 
sciences ; you know that yeu are to give account for every 
thought, and word, and deed, before God; that you are 
going fast toward that account; that days, and weeks, 
and months, and years are r@pidiy wasting away; and 
that it can not be long before you shall stand in the pres- 
ence of the Judge of all tbe earth. What should be the 
effect of such a truth as this? Will you bandage your 
eyes to it? Will you refuse to consider it? Will you not 
make it a monitor to dwell in your conscience? When 
you are perplexed, and unbatanced, and influenced by 
enflicting motives, will you not let it come in to lead you 
in the right way by whispering in your soul, “ Thou, God, 
seest me, and [ shall give account of myself to thee ?” 
Ob, how many struggles would bave come to a happy 


issue if on your thoughts and feelings had been brough: to 
bear this great, this terrible troth! 


LIBERTY OF INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT. 

One other thought. Zvery man shall give account of 
himaelf Stand out of the way, then. Do not judge men 
any more. If I am to walk through this life with all its 
inf sand cire tances, and give account of myself, 
I will have liberty to ehoose. Since no man can give ac- 
count with me, my conscience must be free, and my judg- 
ment must have the right of decision. And that is Paul’s 
very argument. “ oO art thou that judgeth another 
man’s servant? to his own master be standeth or falletb.” 
Each of us must appear at the judgment-seat of God and 
De account of himself. Every man bas a right, there- 

fore, to demand liberty of conscience and judgment. Let 

each, then, respect the liberty of the judgment and con- 
science of every other. Men may seem bad because they 
do not think as you do, and yet they may be better than 
you on that account. They may be worse than you; but 
that is their business, and their Maker’s. Your business 
is to take care of yourse'f. We are not to be indifferent to 
other men’s thoughts and feelings ; but we are to exercise 
no authority over their judgments, and to pronounce no 
condemnation against them becaaose they foliow their own 
consciences. To their own Master they etand or fall. I 
give account of myself. you give avcount of yourself, and 
they g've account of themselves. We all stand in our in- 
dividuality. Let us help, and not hinder each other. In- 
duige in prejudices, bitterness aud railing toward nove. 
Let every man bave a tair chance to run this race. Trip 
no ove ; hold no one back’; speed all—f_r it is once and 
for ever! Have any of you found your conscience dis- 
solving? Have the fears of any of you begun to give 
way? Have you said to yourselves, “That is an «ld- 
fashioned doctrine?” It is an old-fashioned doctrine. 
It is old as the foundations of the earth. It is old as the 
Se of God. And it is not only an old-fashioned, 

ut it is an everlasting doctrine. It began before you 
were in the world, with the beginning of the race, and it 
shall go on to the end of the race. I hb of you, then, 
read, ponder, pray, acd let this doctrine have that benign 
influevee whieh it was designed to have in the teachings 
of God's Word, holding you more strictly to duty, more 
tolerant toward others, and exacting only toward your- 
selves. 

[Thus it is made clear, bo h on scientific and on Scrip- 
tural grounds, that each human reing és accountable, jast 
in proportion to his talents or capabilities of judging be- 
tween right and wrong. If idiotic, he will be judged ac- 
cordingly. But no one can be excused because he is 
“sorely tempted” to do wrong. Pbrenology holds each 
and every one to a more rigid accountability than the 
civil law itself. Do not, therefore, think to escape on un- 
founded excuses. Even perverted nature 


* Knows the right, 
Bat still the wrong pursues.” 
Not because he mwuet, but because he will not listen to, 
and be governed by “ that still small voice.”) 








PSYCHOLOGY: 
ITS PROGRESS, PRESENT STATE, AND PROSPECTS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Tue meaning of Clairvoyance, literally, is 
clear seeing, or clear vision ; but this term is 
in conventional usage to express a power of 
the soul to discern objects not within the 
range of the natural eye, and through some 
other medium than that of natural light. The 
most frequent and remarkable exhibitions of 
this power have been given by persons under 
the influence of Animal Magnetism; and to 
the discovery of this agent, by Mesmer, be- 
tween the years 1770 and 1780, and the phe- 
nomena which it subsequently unfolded under 
the experiments of its numerous practitioners 
and students, we are largely indebted for our 
knowledge of the soul’s power while in different 
degrees of detachment from the corporeal system. 

It was early observed by Mesmer and his 
disciples, that in proportion as the body yielded 
to the magnetic treatment, the sentient and 
intelligent principle became insulated from 
the world of sense, at the same time not only 
maintaining its activity, but manifesting the 
same in an exalted degree. Patients thor- 
oughly magnetized were found to be insensible 
to blows and burns and the most difficult and 
protracted surgical operations; the strongest 
light, held directly before the eye, would not 
cause the pupil to contract; firearms might 
be discharged in close proximity to the ear 
without producing the least alarm, and the 
most pungent aromatics applied to the nose 
would be unperceived. More than this, the 
patient, with thoughts intensely absorbed in 
the things of an internal world, would seem 
totally insensible of the world without, and 
would hear and respond to none but the mag- 
netizer and those with whom the latter might 
put ‘‘en rapport’’ or in communication. 


EXPERIENCE OF PRACTITIONERS. 

It was found, however, that with eyes 
closely bandaged, the patient could discern 
and give accurate descriptions of objects to 
which his attention might be direeted by the 
operator; could read sealed letters, and tell 
correctly what was being said and done many 
miles distant; nay, could sometimes accu- 
rateiy foretell unexpected events soon to hap- 
pen, and even reveal the unuttered and most 
secret thoughts of those with whom a mag- 
netic communication might have been formed. 
The obstinate skepticism of the scientific 
world availed little as arrayed against these 
facts. They continued to be repeated, in the 
experience of different practitioners, in differ- 
ent parts of the world, and under varieties of 
circumstances, until a reasonable doubt of 
their reality could no longer be entertained. 


DIFFERENCE OF CLAIRVOYANCE AND TRANCE. 


It may, perhaps, be said that the general 
state of the soul and its faculties here de- 








[Manou, 
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scribed, as superinduced by the magnetic pro. 
cess, is not essentially different from the 
conditions known as ‘“‘ somnambulism” gnj 
“trance,” into which it sometimes passes, to 
all appearance, spontaneously. The condition, 
however, differs in being generally a more 
perfect development of the phenomena, and in 
being more available for purposes of investi. 
gation, from the fact that it is more under the 
investigator’s control. While facts of sponta. 
neous trance and somnambulism have been of 
too casual occurrence and too fleeting duration 
to permit scientific investigation to focalize its 
full powers upon them, we have here a phe. 
nomenon that may be evoked at pleasure, and 
subjected to that variety and repetition of ex. 
periment_and protracted study that may insure 
a reliable philosophic conclusion. 

THE SOUL AN ENTITY. 

And in respect to the substantial results of 
these investigations, we think it would not be 
too much to assert that they have wrought a 
most important revolution in psychological 
science, and lifted the study of the nature, 
laws, and phenomena of the soul to a plane 
immensely higher than that upon which the 
prevailing theories of metaphysicians had pre- 
viously placed it. The demonstration of su- 
persensuous powers of discernment, and of an 
inner susceptibility whereby one soul may 
directly sympathize with the states, and re- 
spond to the unuttered volitions of another, is 
of itself a result pregnant with the most im- 
portant philosophic consequences. The mo- 
ment these susceptibilities and powers are 
admitted, the otherwise somewhat specious 
hypothesis of the materialists, that the soul is 
the mere effect rather than the cause of the 
physical organization, and that all its impres- 
sions are received through the nervous tissues 
which constitute the channels of the five 
senses, is completely set aside. That the soul 
is an entity by itself, of whose origin and 
powers no adequate explanation is afforded 
by the physical system which serves as its 
organ of external communication, can not, in 
the light of clairvoyance and its correlative 
magnetic phenomena, be rationaily doubted. 

But the inductions from multiplied and re- 
peated facts do not stop here. If the soul ean 
act and perform its appropriate functions in 
partial and almost entire detachment from the 
physical organs, then it is extremely probable, 
to say the least, that it may survive the total 
wreck of the body, find exist, immortal, in & 
world to us invisible. In this, among numer- 
ous other respects, science becomes the ally of 
Christian faith. Furthermore, the possibility 
of an intimate communication between the 
magnetic somnambulist and the denizens of 
the ultra-material world, is also no longer to 
be regarded as improbable. If the half-disen- 
thralled spirit of one whose body is stupefied 
















and insensible under the magnetic influence, 
can perceive my unuttered thought, and follow 
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out the silent impulses of my will, is it not | country. So numerous have been the chan- 


pable that he would be even more sensitive 
to the thoughts and volitions of a spirit en- 
tirely free from the fleshy encasement and 
from the clogs and hindrances which such may 
be supposed to occasion ? 
CAN MAN CONVERSE WITH SPIRITS ? 


Such was the inquiry which frequently ob- 
traded itself upon the minds of magnetists and 
investigators of clairvoyance more than twenty 
years ago, and which marked the progress of 
psychological science to a still higher plane, 
on which the soul is contemplated in its estate 
entirely separate from the body. Cautiously 
and with impressive awe, this hypothesis was 
brought to the test of such responses as might 
be elicited from the invisible world, through 
magnetic clairvoyants; and the results, in 
some instances, were astounding in the last 
degree. In inquiries of this nature, perha s 
the German magnetists took the lead. So 
long ago, indeed, as the first decade of the 
present century, the pious and amiable Jung 
Stilling fully recognized the spiritual bearings 
of clairvoyance, and made record of apparent 
communications with the invisible world, 
through its means, préetsely coincident with 
many that have occurred more recently, and 
in our own country. Mrs. Frederica Hauffe, a 
German woman known as the “Seeress of 
Prevorst,”” was said to have been in a kind of 
magnetic state during the last seven years 
of her life, having, in the mean time, almost 
daily intercourse with spirits, and proving the 
same by a great variety of remarkable and 
convincing tests. - The facts of her experience, 
and the remarkable test-phenomena by which 
she maintained her claims, were published 
by her attendant physician, Dr. Justinus Ker- 
ner, in a book of which an English translation 
has been published in“his city, under the title 
of “The Seeress of Prevotst, being Revela- 
tions concerning the Inner Life of Man,” ete. 

In Franee, also, this braneh of the inquiry 
received due attention from several competent 


investigators ; aud as embodying the results of | 


his researches, Mons. L. A. Cahagnet has 
published a wonderful book, entitled “ Les 
Arcanes de la vie Future Dévoilé,” an English 
translation of which is entitled “ The Celes- 
tial Telegraph.” 

Coincident and independent investigators in 
England reaffirmed the same results that were 
alleged to be obtained by philosophers upon 
the Continent, and a very interesting state- 
ment of some of these is given by Dr. Joseph 
Haddock, of Bolton, in a work reissued in this 
city by Fowler and Wells, under the title of 
“ Psychology, or the Science of the Soul.” See 
also Prof. Gregory’s ‘‘ Letters off Animal Mag- 
netism.,”’ 

RESULTS OF AMERICAN INVESTIGATION. 

Still more striking indications, of the same 
general nature, have been obtained in our own 
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nels through which coincident yet independent 
demonstrations have been given, that it is 
somewhat embarrassing to specify any par- 
ticular ones as more striking than others. 
Unlettored youths, suddenly transformed to 
hierophants and sages, under the magnetic 
process, and confounding the wisest philoso- 
phers by their wonderful sayings concerning 
the system of nature and the realities of the 
invisible world, have been among the signifi- 
cant psychological phenomena that have chal- 
lenged the attention of students of the human 
soul. These were, however, only the conspic- 
uous beginnings of a long series of cognate 
developments in apparent spirit-intercourse, 
the tendencies of which, if true, have been to 
make us familiar with the soul and its powers 
in its trans-sepulchral state, thus really open- 
ing a new era in the branch of science now 
under consideration. Of the reality of the 
facts alluded to there can no longer be any 
dispute. They have been of repeated occur- 
rence for many years in every city, village, 
and hamlet throughout our land, and have 
had numerous and concurrent representatives 
in all parts of the civilized world ; and fair 
and intelligent investigation has in no instance 
failed to confirm their reality. 

I speak not now, of course, of the dogmatic 
value of the dictations that have come profess- 
edly from the other world through these chan- 
nels. These must stand or fall upon their own 
intrinsic merits. But if the facts are as repre- 
sented, it can not fail to be perceived that 
these facts, considered simply as such, have a 
scientific value that can not be easily over- 
estimated. Of their bearings, with others, we 
shall briefly speak in our next article. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHREN- 
OLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 





LOCALITY. 


Tue faculty of Locality, or, perhaps, more 
properly denominated Local Memory, or Memory 
of Locations, is situated on each side of the center 
of the forehead, outward and slightly below the 
organ of Eventuality. It is about an inch and a 
half upward and outward from the root of the 
nose, and, when large, gives prominence to that 
part of the forehead. Its office is to give an idea 
of the relative position of places. 

Since no two things can occupy the same space 
at the same time, everything must, in respect to 
one’s self, be located above, below, or in some 
direction outwardly. Let the reader suppose 
himself to be investigating the nature of this 
faculty ; think of any object—the church where 
you worship, the place of your nativity, the capi- 
tal of your State, your nearest market-town, your 
post-office ; each of these places has its own 
locality ; and if you can conceive correctly the 
location of each place as it respects yourself and 
of each place in respect to all other places, that 
conception originates in the faculty under consid- 
eration. Now, suppose you move your place in 

any direction, then stop and think where all these 








places are relative to yourself, what is the direc- 





tion then to the capital of your State, your native 
place, your post-office? All the directions will 
have been changed. For instance, common sense 
or general intellect might understand that from 
the house or home of the person certain things 
were located northward, eastward, southward ; 
but if that person were moved away from the 
accustomed place, he would find it impossible, 
without an active condition of Locality, to esti- 
mate correctly the new directions which all the 
places by his moving had assumed. Let a man 
reside in Albany; he thinks of Boston as east, 
Buffalo as west, New York as south. Let him go 
to Philadelphia, and instantly he must conceive 
Boston to be northeast, and New York nearly on 
a line in the same direction, while Buffalo would 
be west of north and Albany east of north; in a 
single day’s journey, the relative direction of all 
these places would be changed. Persons accus- 
tomed to traveling will recall the fact, that at the 
close of each day’s journey they are obliged to 
think of all places of interest as being in directions 
different from what they were in the morning. 
With these hints, the reader can extend the idea 
and apply it in a thousand ways. The whole sys- 
tem of geography is based on this faculty, and 
those pupils who have the organ largest, succeed 
best in that study. Indeed, the study of geogra- 
phy is the proper method for cultivating the fac- 
ulty. . 

In our boyhood, there was a custom among us of 
blindfolding an individual and setting him to 
walk from a certain fixed point to some other ; 
and it was amusing how few could maintain the 
direction when deprived of the use of the eyesight. 

Certain animals evince this faculty in a high 
degree of perfection. Dogs may be removed 
from on shipboard to a country they never saw 
before and placed on a track which they will fol- 
low all day, among hills, ravines, forests, and 
jungles, and when the game is taken or the chase 
abandoned, they will instantly lead off in a 
straight line for the place where they ate their 
breakfast. I: is known to most farmers that a pig 
which never has been out of the sty may be put 
into an open-topped barrel and carried in a cir- 
cuitous route for miles, and without having seen 
the ground be put into a similar sty, and if he 
get his freedom he will lay a bee-line for the 
place whence he came without regard to roads 
or bridges, wallowing through clover fields, 
threading forests, and swimming rivers, to reach 
his old home. The hore will often find his way 
when his master is lost, and it is well known that 
the horses of mail-carriers who distribute news- 
papers along the way, also the horses of milkmen 
in the cities, learn every stopping-place; and 
the horses of physicians can hardly be whipped 
by places where patients have been many times 

visited. Carrier-pigeons evince a very active 
state of this faculty. Before telegraphs were in- 
vented, it was customary for generals, navigators, 
and ‘others to take carrier-pigeons to the field or 
to sea, and when they desired to send dispatches 
to the government, to underwriters, or to lovers, 
they attached the important missive to the bird, 
which was then set at liberty, and it would fly 
with great rapidity and directness to its home, 
perhaps five hundred or a thousand miles away ; 
nor was it neeessary to get a permit for such a 
messenger to pass over an enemy’s country. The 
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song once so popular, “The Carrier Dove,” 
beginning— 

“Fly away to my native land, sweet bird,” 
is based on the extraordinary capacity of that bird 
for remembering places and direction. 

The organ of Locality was perhaps the second 
one discovered by Dr. Gall. He mentions that 
his taste for natural history led him frequently 
into the woods to catch birds or to discover 
their nests; but he generally found it impossible 
to retrace his way to the nest which he had dis- 
covered, notwithstanding his precaution to cut 
marks on the trees and stick branches into. the 
ground. He was obliged, on this account, to take 
with him a schoolmate, who, with the least pos- 
sible effort, went directly to the place where a 
snare was set, though they had laid ten or fifteen 
snares in places not familiarly known to them. 
Though Gall’s friend cared nothing for birds or 
natural history, and had no interest in finding 
places except to oblige his friend, he remembered 
the places without difficulty, while Gall, having 
an urgent reason to revisit the places, was not 
able to do so. Gall afterward molded the 
head of this lad, and also that of a celebrated 
landscape painter who had an extraordinary mem- 
ory of place, and found a similar fullness where 
this organ is located. We meet many persons 
who are fond of roving, who go to sea and suffer 
all the hardships and privations before the mast, 
that they may see London, Liverpool, Gibraltar, 
and other places. Only yesterday we examined 
the head of a man in whom Locality was extrava- 
gantly developed, and he related to us that, being 
born on the east end of Lake Ontario, he went into 
lake navigation when seventeen, that he might see 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago. He had not the means of making this jour- 
ney independently of working his way; “and 
now,” said he, “I have enlisted in the army as a 
private soldier, though I leave a farm and a wife 
and family at home, that I may see Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans, or any other places 
which, being a soldier, I may be required to visit ; 
and if I live to get back,” said he, “ Lintend to go 
as a sailor, that I may see other portions of the 
world.” We once knew a man who had never 
seen Niagara Falls, though he lived within seven 
miles of it and could hear the roar of its waters 
whenever the atmosphere was clear. We knew 
another man who lived on Long Island, not fifty 
miles from New York, who had amassed a fortune 
of over fifty thousand dollars by sending his vari- 
ous products to the city ; yet he never had visited 
New York, and was then seventy years of age. 
The organ of Locality in both these instances, 
with the perceptive organs generally, was small, 
while their Inhabitiveness, which gives a love 
for a fixed place of abode, was strong. Persons 
sometimes possess in a high degree both Inhabit- 
iveness and Locality, one inciting to love of place, 
the other a disposition to see the world. Such 
persons leave home with pleasure, that they may 
see new places, but return with delight, that they 
may enjoy their home. Persons who are very 
fond of reading the history of voyages and travels 
are generally well endowed with this faculty. 
Such persons will follow Humboldt, Bayard 
Taylor, Doctor Kane, or any other explorer or 
traveler, with the greatest interest, and read of 
all their wanderings. To onein whom this organ 
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is weak, to lead such fugitive life would be painful. 
They might read descriptions of places with pleas- 
ure, but the account of journeys, the making ready 
to start, bidding adieu to a pleasant place, and 
struggling with storms, mountains, and other 
transit difficulties, would be annoying and painful 
to them, even in contemplation. We remember 
examining the head of a lady more than twenty 
years ago, in Sunderland, Massachusetts, who 
could not remember the direction of the cardinal 
points nor her right hand from her left, except she 
remembered which one she wore the thimble on ; 
and her only way she could remember north was 
to think which way it was said her father’s house 
faced, then, by placing herself in imagination 
facing north, she had heard that the right hand or 
the thimble hand would point to the east, the 
left hand to the west, and that south would be 
behind her. Yet she was teaching the principal 
school in the village, and in all other respects ap- 
peared to be very intelligent and accomplished. 
Her organ of Locality was so small that it attract- 
ed our attention, and she related these facts 
proving her want of it. 

The North American Indian cultivates this fac- 
ulty by his vagrant mode of life. He has occa- 
sionally a trail, but no roads fenced in, no guide- 
board naming the place desired, with the distance, 
and a hand pointing in that direction. He wanders 
off five hugdred miles through dense forests, with- 
out a path or a marked tree, in a zigzag course ; 
finds little villages nestled in the center of the 
trackless forest— villages covering, perhaps, not a 
hundred acres, yet misses not one of them. He 
remembers directions and distances, is a natural 
pioneer, and all his perceptive organs, including 
Locality, are large. 

It is well known that fish not only have a home 
for spawning, but also a winter home, returning 
yearly totheirsummer haunts. The little phoebe 
that built her nest under a bridge in the State of 
Maine, will find a home for winter in Maryland. 
When the spring returns, she will find her way 
back where she built her nest last summer. Doc- 
tor Gall imagined that the migratory species of 
birds had an extraordinary periodical activity of 
the faculty of Locality, prompting them to go they 
knew not whither. 

The organ was large in Columbus, in Captain 
Cook, and in all other eminent travelers and 
explorers. All who have the portrait of Bayard 
Taylor will see the prominence there is in his 
head above and about the root of the nose. Suc- 
cessful players at chess, checkers, billiards, ten- 
pins, and _quoits require this organ large, together 
with large Form, Size, and Wenght, 
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DISEASES OF THE BRAIN. 





Dr. Winstow, of London, England, has 
lately published a book which has been gen- 
erally reviewed, on “ Obscure Diseases of the 
Brain and their Symptoms.” 

Perhaps the most instructive part of this 
book is that which treats of the effects of cer- 
tain diseased conditions of the censorium on 
the mind. The memory, we are informed, 
may be considered one of the most delicate 
tests of the presence of injury, or the progress 
of natural decay in the brain. This faculty 
may be but slightly affected, or it may be to- 
tally annihilated. Not unfrequently its aber- 
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rations assume a singular, indeed, almost a 
fantastical character. At times, the ideas 
which the mind has stored up are gradually 
wiped out in the order in which they have 
been acquired, the latest impressions being 
the first to be lost, while those received. jp 
childhood are the longest to be retained, Not 
unfrequently, some particular individuals or 
words are forgotten, while the memory re. 
mains perfect in all other respects. An exira. 
ordinary impairment of memory is related jn 
the case of a Wicklow farmer, who, after ap 
attack of paralysis, could readily call to mind 
all parts of speech exeept nouns substantive 
and proper names. But what was still more 
remarkable, he could remember the initia] 
letters of even these. If he saw a coworag 
horse, he could not remember that the first 
was called a cow and the second a horse, but 
he remembered that the words which desig. 
nated them began with C and H. The result 
was that he had to carry a sort of pocket-die. 
tionary, written by one of his friends, contain. 
ing in alphabetical order the names of the per- 
sons and things about which he was in the 
habit of speaking, including, the proper names 
of his children, servants, etc. If he wished 
to speak of anything, as of a pig for instance, 
he would turn up pig in his dictionary, and 
keep his eye fixed on the word until he re- 
quired it in constructing the sentence. If for 
a moment he turned his eye from the word, the 
sentence was completed with pig left out. 


Sometimes the powers of the memory areas 
suddenly restored as they are destroyed. An 
anecdote is told of Nichol Edwards, a clergy- 
man, who was thrown from his carriage and 
received a severe injury of the brain; for sev- 
eral days he remained unconscious ; at length, 
when consciousness returned, his intellect was 
as that of a child—alMhad been forgotten. In 
advanced life he began again his studies, and 
progressed as an intelligent child might have 
done; he learned again to read and to write. 
One day, while poring over the pages of a 
book, in an instant all his previous knowledge 
was restored, his Latin, his Greek—all were 
again fresh in his mind. 

A young and intelligent lady with a capa- 
cious memory, well stored with ideas, fell 
suddenly asleep and so continued for several 
hours. On waking she was discovered to have 
lost every trace of acquired knowledge; all 
traces both of words and things were gone. 
It was found necessary for her to learn every- 
thing again. By new efforts she learned to 
spell, to read and write, ete., and gradually 
became acquainted with persons and things 
around her. After a time she again fell sud- 
denly asleep, and when she awoke found her- 





self again restored to her former knowledge, 
but what was more extraordinary, she had en- 
tirely forgotten everything that she had re- 
cently acquired, and was totally ignorant of 
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everything that had befallen her, since her first 
paroxysm. This continued for a time, when 
she again relapsed into her second state, re- 
membering all she had acquired in it, and for- 
getting all her former knowledge. Again, af- 
ter a time, she passed into her first state, and, 
in fact, continued through her life to pass from 
one state to the other, possessing in reality a 
double consciousness—a duality of mind in one 
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“Signs. of Character.” 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 





EFFECTS OF CLIMATE, 


Cumate, temperature, soil and food, together 
with other external conditions, have a marked 
effect on countenance, character, and expression. 

These various conditions greatly modify the 
temperaments, qualities, textures, and tissues of 
individuals, nations, and tribes. They also bring 
about a change in the complexion, and in the 
contour of each and every feature. Nor are the 
effects of these conditions more apparent on man 
than on the lower animals, on trees, vines, shrubs, 
and plants. 

Cold contracts and heat expands. In warm 
countries nature seems more prodigal in the 
abundance and luxuriousness with which she pro- 
duces. Look at the rich flora of the tropics, and 
compare this with that of the Arctic regions. 

It is on a middle line between these extremes 
of heat and cold that plants, trees, and man attain 
the highest degree of perfeetion. Mere existence 
is possible in both extremes, as has been proved 
by our explorers ; but to develop and improve 
the race requires more favorable conditions. 

It is in the temperate zones that we find the 
highest types of man ; where his social, intellec- 
tual, and moral nature is called out most fully ; 
where he is most civilized. 

Compare, for a moment, the Hottentot and the 
Esquimaux with the Caucasian! What a differ- 
ence! Do you say the difference may be accounted 
for on the ground of difference of origin or of 
race? Granting this, we should claim that by a 
change of situation to more favorable climates, 
you might look for a favorable change in the 
physiology and character of individual and 
people. - 

In warm countries, where nature furnishes in 
abundance all the necessaries of mere animal 
existence, we find the people lazy, indolent, and 
without enterprise, industry, or ingenuity. Look 
again at the Hottentot, one of the lowest varieties 
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of the human race. He has no necessity to think, 
to work, to invent, or to do anything but eat, 
drink, and sleep. His food is furnished without 
effort on his part, and be lives and dies little else 
than an animal. : 

Then look once more at the poor Esquimaux, 
who stands shivering on the ice, watching from 
morning till night, and night till morning, over a 
seal hole ; or spends the days in traversing frozen 
regions in quest of game, which affords, at best, 
but a scanty pittance, scarcely enough, at times, 
to save him from utter starvation. He must 
needs work nearly all the time; and with him, 
therprice of life is eternal vigilance. He invents 
traps, makes nets, fashions spears and harpoons 
from bone and wood, builds sledges and boats, 
and makes clothes of hair and skins, and exhibits 
a moderate degree of mechanical skill in manu- 
facturing utensils, and providing for the real 
wants of his body. But he is neither a philoso- 
pher, a poet, a statesman, nor great in anything. 
At best, he is little more than a simple child in 
mind. But how very different his temperament 
from that of the Hottentot! 


Now direct your attention to the people who 
occupy a middle line between these extremes. 
They live in a more favored climate and country, 
and attain a higher degree of development in all 
respects. Here man must labor a portion of bis 
time to provide the means of subsistence. Work- 
ing a larger portion of his time he may obtain 
riches and luxuries, neither of which is known to 
either Hottentot or Esquimaux. Here reason 
reigns, and man rises in the scale out of mere 
instinct—perceptive intellect, passions, and pro- 
pensities—and stands forth the full measure of a 
man, in all his functions and faculties. Nor can 
we admit that these differences are merely those 
of race. On the contrary, we claim that these 
inferior races would be speedily and materially 
improved by transplanting to the more favored 
countries. And it is equally true that one of the 
finest races would soon degenerate to the level. 
of the lowest should his lot be cast in Arctic 
frosts or in the scorching heat of equatorial suns. 
The differences which we see among men are 
thermal and temperamental, accompanied, of 
course,. by physiological, phrenological, and phys- 
iognomica! peculiarities easily distinguished. 

The people who inhabit cold or temperate 
zones have broader heads, bodies, and faces than 
the dwellers in southern climates. They also 
have Acquisitiveness—moderate, full, large, or 
very large ; while those of tropical countries are 
usually more tall, spare, and thin, with narrow 
heads, and moderate, small, or very small Ac- 
quisitiveness. It is small in the negro, his head 
being long and narrow rather than broad ; and, 
as a race, he is prodigal, if not improvident and 
wasteful. That there are exceptions to the rule 
is conceded, but it is claimed to be the rule, 
nevertheless. Why, it is a fact, that even the 
squirrels of the South, where the winters are 
open and mild, have narrow heads, Acquisitive- 
ness being small; while in the North, where the 
winters are long and cold, they have that organ 
large, and in the autumn lay up stores of nuts 
and corn for use in winter. In the South, where 
there is little or no snow, they have neither the 
desire nor the occasion to be economical. 
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How is it with the white races living in warm 
and in cold countries? Are not northern people 
industrious, frugal, economical, active, thrifty, 
enterprising, and full of the go ahead principle? 
Are they not given to trading, calculating, and 
making money? Are they not competent to take 
good care of number one? Why all this reading, 
writing, and ciphering? these schools, colleges, 
and churches? these factories, workshops, and 
other evidences of thrift, economy, and worldly 
prosperity? These conditions are but accom- 


paniments to the climate and the country we in- 


habit. 

Now go with me to the “sunny South.” What 
do you see? The black man is there in his ele- 
ment. He basks in the warm sunshine, which 
wilts the white man, and conipels him to seek the 
shade. Instead of becoming stout and stocky, 
the white man gets thin and cadaverous, and his 
progeny grow up slim and attenuated. Thus 
much in regard to the physiology. What of the 
mind an? character? Thus, is not the true 
Southerner noted at home and abroad, yea, the 
world over, for his hospitality, generosity, liber- 
ality, and even for his excessive prodigality ? 
Who is it that risks his fortune, yea his last dollar, 
at a game of chance? Who patronizes bets on 
and encourages horse-races? ‘Is it the close-fisted, 
thrifty Northerner? Or is it the indifferent and 
careless Southerner? It is said that a Southern 
lady considers her table not well set unless provid- 
ed with several extra plates and seats for chance 
visitors who may happen ta call, and who, being 
agreeable, are always made most welcome. In- 
deed, the Southern peeple are even"lavish in the 
manifestation of their generosity. 

Take, then, the people of all northern countries, 
and compare them with those of all southern 
countries, and this fact will appear. Is not the 
Scot of North Britain more economical than he 
of the south? The Highlander of Inverness, Ab- 
erdeen, etc., is organized somewhat differently 
froma Londoner. A Belfast Irishman need not 
be confounded with a Cork or a Limerick Irish- 
man. So it will be found in all countries. An 
Englishman in New Zealand becomes one thing ; 
remove him to India or to Newfoundland, and he 
becomes a very different thing. His complexion 
changes, and so does his temperament. Light- 
haired, blue-eyed, and fair Anglo-Saxons who 
settle in tropical India or America become the 
parents‘of dark-eyed and dark-haired children. 
And im the second generation we find only black 
eyes and black hair, with temperament and qual- 
ity corresponding. 

Where do you live? Your very organization 
will answer this to a physiologist ; for itis found 
that character and organiztion always correspond. 
Thus in the extreme north we find—as in the 
Greenlanders, Norwegians, Shetland Islanders, 
Newfoundlanders, etc.—short, thick people, with 
broad heads ; and in the south, long and slim peo- 
ple, with narrow heads. And all other character- 
istics corresponding. 

Nor is this climatic influence confined to man. 
It is equally apparent, as we have already shown 
in part, in animals, plants, and trees. For exam- 
ple, acompre a Shetland pony with a Lancashire 
horse. Then look at the trees, In the middle 
lines of latitude they grow to the height of sixty 
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feet, “ without alimb.” Farther north, they are 
smaller ; still farther north, that which was a gi- 
gantic specimen in Tennessee, becomes but a 
miserable shrub in Labrador. It has suffered, 
mm the last case, from “arrested development,” 
and is only a dwarf. 

Thus climate, soil, food, temperature, and other 
circumstances contribute much to make us what 
we are. And before we pass judgment on the 
character of a person, we must take all these con- 
ditions and circumstances into the account. 

Would you improve and elevate the heathen? 
You must first put his body into right relations— 
wash, clothe, feed, and supply the demands of his 
lower nature, and then we may hope to bring his 
mind or spirit into harmony with that of his moral 
and religious nature. 

But the subject is inexhaustible, and we must 
refer to it at another time. 


—» boa 
CHANGES OF COUNTENANCE. 


Ovr attention has been called to the wood-cut 
on the opposite page, as furnishing ground for a 
most striking and convincing argument against 
Physiognomy. We place it before the reader 
with a concise statement of the objection which 
it is supposed to suggest and illustrate. We are 
willing that our readers should hear and see both 
sides. 

The objector says : “If one and the same face 
be capable of all these different expressions—if 
an actor or an actress can assume, for the time 
being, the physiognomical traits, as well as the 
language and the costume of the character which 


he or she desires to personate, hew can these ex- | 
pressions and tbese traits be relied upon as indi- 


cations of the irve character of an individual ? 
Who, without the portrait of the personator of all 
these characters—Miss Emma Stanley—which 
crowns the picture, could determine which, if 
either, of these varied pbysiognomies truly repre- 
sents her own mental personality? In other 
words, if men can appear to be what they are not, 
how can we jadge from their appearance what 
theyreally are? Ifa man may ‘frame his face to 
all occasions,’ and 
* Smile, and murder while he smiles,’ 

how can we tell the honest man from the villain 
by his physiognomy ”” 

This objection, which seems at first sight so 
plausible, is based entirely on a false assumption, 
and we have only to remove its foundation and 
it will fall to the ground of itself. What is Physi- 
ognomy? Let us define it. As applied to man, 
it signifies a knowledge of the relations between 
the external and the internal—the body and the 
mind —the manifest effect and the hidden cause. 
Practically, it is the art of reading character by 
means of its signs in the developments of the 
body—the whole body—not the face merely. As 








we understand physiognomy, it embraces the | 


whole man ; taking into account the temperament, 


the shape of the body, the size and form of the | vitest falaéhood may assume the garb of the most 


head, the texture of the skin, the quality of the 
hair, the degree of functional activity, and other 
physiological conditions, as well as the features 
of the face. These conditions are, for the most 
part entirely incapable of being simulated ; and 
in regard to the face, it is the movable parts 
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merely that are subject to our control for the 
expression of temporary passions or emotions. 
The bones of the face are as prominent in their 
form as those of the cranium. . No man can 
change (except in that gradual way in which 
the whole character and temperament may be 
changed) a sharp indented forehead into a round 
and arched one, or a pointed into a square cbin. 
The same remark will apply to the color of the 
eyes, the color and position of the eyebrows, the 
shape of the nose, the form and size of the ears, 
the shade of the eomplexion, and other prominent 
indices of character in the face. Miss Stanley’s 
skill is great, but she never exchanges her straight, 
handsome nose’ for a pug, or her oval face for a 
round one; nor does she ever lose her large 
mouth, her thick eyebrows, or her abundant dark 
hair. 

The changes wrought, which it must be confessed 
are striking, are pathognomical rather than phys- 
iognomical, pathognomy dealing with the pas- 
sions and emotions, and physiognomy with the 
permanent traits of character ; a distinction which 
it is well to bear in mind, though in general we 
do not deem it necessary to insist upon it, the 
two being so closely connected as to be insepa- 
rable. We must always distinguish, however, 
between what is permanent and normal, and what 
is transient and incidental. 

What, then, does the picture, or, rather, its sub- 
ject. prove? 

Simply that an actor, or an actress—that any 
person having the proper endowments—large 
Imitation, Comparison Ideality, etc., with mobile 
features and a supple body, can, by assuming men- 
tally, for the time being, any particular strongly 
marked trait or traits of character, assume also, 
so far as action and the temporary expression of 
the features may go, the corresponding external 
traits. The representation will be imperfect at 
best, but will approach perfection just in propor- 
tion as the actor shall be capable of becoming in- 
terna/ly (for the time) what he may desire to 
appear to be externally; for the expression must, 
after all, be in a certain sense a true one. This 
illustrates what is meant by “entering into the 
spirit” of anything one may undertake. 

If we sometimes fail to detect the true beneath 
the mask of the false, the fault is in our observation 
and not in the object. Even dissimulation itself 
has a language which the physiognomist is gene- 
rally able to read. The following incident, copied 
from Lavater, is in point : 

Two young persons, about four-and-twenty, 
more than once, came before me, and most 
solemnly declared two tales, directly oppo- 
site, were each of them true? The one affirmed, 
“Thou art the father of my child.” The other, 
“I never had any knowledge of thee.” They 
both must be convinced that one of these 
assertions was true, the other false. The one 
must have uttered a known truth, the other, a 
known lie ; and thus the vilest slanderer and the 
most injured and innocent person both stood in 


my  etagry Fae uently one of them must 
be able to dissemble most surprisingly, and the 


injured innocence. Yes, it is a melanchol 

truth—yet, on consideration, not so—for this 

the privil of the freedom of buman nature, 
the perfection and honor of which alike consists 
in its infinite capability of perfection and imper- 
fection ; for imperfection to the actual free and 
moral perfection of man is its greatest worth. 
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Therefore it is melancholy, not that vile falsehood 
can, but that it does, camuine the appearance of 
wi innocence. 
“ Well, but it has this power, and what 
physiognomist to answer ?” ‘ has the 
He answers thus : 


Two persons are before me, one of whom 
puts no constraint upon himself to appear other 
than he is, while the second is under the greatest 
constraint, and must also take the greatest care 
that this constraint shall not appear. The guilty 
is probably more daring than the innocent, but 
certainly the voice of innocence has greater 
energy, persuasive and convicting powers; the 
look of innocence is surely more serene and 
bright than that of the guilty liar. 

I beheld this look with mingled pity and ; 
for innocence, and against ilt ; this in ba- 
ble look that so expressivély said, “ And darest 
thou deny it?” I beheld, on the contrary, a 
clouded and insolent look ; I heard the rude, the 
loud voice of presumption, but which, yet, like 
the look was unconvincing, hollow, that with 
forced tones answered, “ Yes I dare.” I viewed 
the manner of standing, the motion of the hands, 
particularly the undecided step, and, at the mo- 
ment when I awfully described the solemnity of 
an oath, at that moment I saw in the motion of 
lips the downcast look, the manner of standing of 
the one party ; and the open, astonished, firm, 
penetrating warm, calm look, that silently ex- 
claimed— Lord Jesus, and wilt thou swear! 

Wilt thou believe me, O reader?—and I saw. I 
heard, I felt guilt and_innocence—villainy, with 
a depressed, accursed—I know not what. 

All dissimulation—all bypocrisy—all acting in 
assumed characters, whether on the stage or else- 
where—is founded on physiognomical principles 
and furnishes ground for an argument in favor of 
the system rather than against it. If the hypo- 
critical knave tries to appear like an honest man, 
is it not because he recognizes the fact that 
honesty has a certain characteristic expression, 
and that his fellow-men know what this expres- 
sion is? 

’ Is the objector answered? 
with our redders to decide. 

But the accompanying wood-cut furnishes a 
text for a further remark or two, which, though 
not essential to the elucidation of the point at 
issue, will not be out of place in connection with 
what we have already offered. 

> Temporary expressions have a tendency, 
by means of frequent repetition, to become per- 
manent. A scowl or a frown constantly recur 
ring, finally assumes the character of our essential 
traits, perpetually overshadowing the face like a 
cloud. But we do not scowl or frown habitually 
unless we habitually have the feeling in which the 
scowl or the frown originates. A cross person 
can not put off at will his cross expression, though 
he may partially cover it up with smiles. “Mur 
der will out ;” and so will anger! The face is 
the mirror of the mind, showing both its transient 
and its permanent traits. It shows in the latter 
what we are generally, and in the former what we 
are capable of becoming at particular moments. 

By continually assuming a particular character, 
we may, in the end, make it our own; and the 
expression at first put on at will can not be so 
easily put off. The very effort to smile and look 
pleasant is one step toward overcoming our sad- 
ness or ill-nature, and finally the smile and the 
sunny look come naturally. ‘The face is molded 
by the thought ; and no personation or acting— 
no dissimulation of any kind—can permanently 
or completely efface the records which the in- 
dwelling spirit has impressed upon the external 
form. 


We must leave it 
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Miss Emma Stantey.—Miss Emma Stanley is an Englishwoman who | the “Seven Ages of Woman” (see cut), in which she appeared several years only a change of dress, but an entire transformation. In every respect each 
d her professional life, as an actress, when a mere child, and be- ago in our ye a cities. It is a sketch of the life of a woman, from of the model men and women presented to us was a type in itself in every 
came very po ular in the English theaters. Among otber original charac- infancy to old sge—from the infant in its mother’s arms to Grandmother re-pect. In private life Miss Emma Stanley is much esteemed for her suav- 
} ters, she has stam the following as emphatically her own: ** The Angel Grey— the last scene of all. Over thirty characters are introduced, inc!ud- ity and gentleness of manner; on the stage, irrespective of great dramatic 
of the Ate * een Mares Fbiigeapher 5 ¢ Leanne Cy * Ladies, e- ing several phases of male character, and each is delineated with surpass- and vocal talent, she is remarkable for the character of her costumes, which 
oe is now try, however, by her personation of ing ability. The changes were made with astonishing rapidity ; it is not have never been surpassed in elegance or tuste even onthe French silage. 
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BEING BORN AGAIN. 


BY J. H. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


[There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, 
a ruler of the Jews. The same came to Jesus by night, 
and said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou arta teacher 
come from God ; for no man can de these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he can not see the kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born when 
he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born again? Jesus answered, Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the 
spirit, he can net enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I eaid unto thee, 
Ye must be born again.—St. John ili. 1-7.] 

Tus subject is as momentous at the present 
day as it was when Christ first unfolded it before 
Nicodemus. 

The whole tendency of Philosophy, as well as 
the teachings of Phrenology, has been to elevate 
the intellect at the expense of that law of spirit- 
ual life which Christ came to announce. 

We purpose here to discuss the question of the 
second or spiritual birth on material grounds— 
to bring material evidence to bear upon it—so 
that its realization in the heart may not depend 
upon the opinions of men for its confirmation ; 


by anatomical, physiological, and phrenological 
proofs, what it is to be “ born again.” 

Anatomy demonstrates that the brain is divided 
into three general divisions, and shows how the 
senses —seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and 
feeling—communicate with those portions of the 
brain with which they are directly connected. 
These divisions are classes of organ, each of which 
has a distinct office to perform. In the proper 


evidence on which our assertion is founded. In 
the mean time this simple statement will suffice. 
On the Phrenological Inkstand, and in our arti- 
‘cle describing it, we have shown how the three 
grand divisions of the brain are located, and how 


the different organs manifest themselves exter- | 


nally, and thus indicate character. 
the brain too much as if it were a unit. 


basis, and, regarding the mind in this conglome- 


rate aspect, has failed to recognize the prece- | 
denee naturally taken by one of the three groups | : - 
| the river, and continues its course through a 
extent, its form, and its activity. On this account, 
the discernment of character has been less clear | 


of organs, by reason of its locality, its superficial 


than it otherwise might have been, and the analy- 
ses less accurate. Unless the developments be 
very prominent, there is apt to be (for reasons 
which we shall hereafter state) some confusion 
in the description of character. 

The classification on which we base our deline- 
ations is distinctly shown on the inkstand head, 
presented in the February number of this Jour- 
nal, to which the reader is referred. It will be 
seen that we classify the moral sentiments under 
the head of the spiritual alone. The anatomical 


reason for this is, that there is no connection | 


between the region of the brain in which these 
sentiments are manifested and the organs of the 








external senses, the latter being in communica- 
tion with the base of the brain alone. 

The coronal region of the brain, therefore, 
being isolated, as it were, from the external world 
of the senses, naturally lies dormant, as we may 
say, or, as the Scriptures term it, “dead,” being 
subject, physiologically, only to the internal, 
involuntary action of the body. Hence the 
necessity for the operation of some higher law 
or order than that which governs sensation, 
to awaken, make alive, arouse into full activity 
this portion of the brain. It must be reached 
from above. The influence which shall awaken 
it must descend from on high. That lofty palace 
in which the spiritual faeulties dwell, has win- 
dows opening only toward heaven. Their cur- 
tains must be withdrawn by that Holy Spirit, so 
that the Sun of Righteousness, arising, may shine 
down upon them. To be born again, then, is to 
see the light spiritually, as the natural birth intro- 
duces us to the light of the natural sun. 

It will be seen by the quotation at the head of 
this article, that none but internal evidence is 
referred to in answer to the question, “ How can 
aman be born again?” Christ says to Nicode- 
mus, “Marvel not!” It was only practically— 
by internal conviction or spiritual insight--that 
this grand truth was known. Even the Apostles 


| themselves did not apprehend or realize the dis- 
but that each individual shall know for himself, | 


tinctive, inward power of this spiritual disp 





Onn 


several desirable residences are now located 
upon the sides and summits of these romantic 
elevations. The residence of the Hon. David 
Wilmot (U. S. Senate) stands just over one 
of these bluffs, at the junction of two 

leading from the village west. The churches, 
hotels, and stores are nearly all of them |o- 
cated on Main Street, which is over a mile in’ 
length, and runs parallel with the river. The 
Court House (for this is the capital of Brad- 
ford County) stands facing a pretty little 
park which is on the east side, and extends 
up to the main street. The sidewalks on the 
main street from the Court House north are 
well shaded, and there are a great many beau. 
tiful dwellings in this part of the village, the 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments 
being, all of them, located south of the point 
named. The “Susquehanna Collegiate Insti- 
tute,” a large three-story edifice, stands upon a 
high bluff west of Main Street, and the grounds 
around it are entirely destitute of trees or 
shrubbery ; it could not, therefore, be more 
exposed to the summer’s heat and winter's 
cold. The students, however, havea fine view 
of the country from here, and this may possi- 
bly compensate them for the Jack of what 
would otherwise be intolerable. The Barclay 
Railroad and Coal Company have made To- 
wanda their headquarters, and a railroad con- 
nects their mines (18 miles distant) with water 
communication here, so that a more convenient 
depot could not have been selected for the re- 





tion till after Christ left them, when each became 
subjected whoWy to its influence. 

Having once been brought under its control 
and guidance, being chosen by One who knew all 
things, and each having in his natural organiza- 
tion a predominance of the spiritual group of 
organs, they were converted by a direct inspira- 
tion frgm God, to present to the world, in them- 


| selves, full evidence of a power beyond human 
place we shall recur to this point, and present the | 


reason or the natural capacity of man. 


0 +> 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Towanpa, Braprorp Co., Pa. 
Towanpa (an Indian name having a dozen 


| or more significations, none of which we can 
Phrenology, as now generally taught, treats of | 


It has | 
been placed, also, on a too exclusively intellectual | 


designate as conveying the true meaning of 
the word) is a borough in Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania ; it is located on the west shore 


| of the north branch of the Susquehanna Riv- 


er. Here the North Branch Canal crosses 


romantic section of country. The scenery 
around this settlement is wild and picturesque. 


| The eastern shore of the river is skirted with 


a range of mountain forests, extending to 
nearly opposite the northern boundary of the 
village. From thence, to beyond its southern 
limits, beautiful fields of grain (in summer 
time) decorate the landscape, which is ren- 
dered more attractive from their location upon 
rolling grounds ; then again, giganticand forest- 
clad mountain summits appear, aud these ex- 
tend beyond the limits of our observation. 
High bluffs come up to and encroach upon the 
limits of the Lorough’s western border. Cul- 
tivation, however, has beautified them, and 


:supplies of merchandise, etc. 





shipment of coal. The timber in this section 
of Bradford County is mostly that of hemlock 
and pine; there is some oak, however, inter- 
spersed among it. The river, during the 
spring freshet, is alive with the floating of 
rafts, arks, and other craft. These convey the 
productions of the rural districts from this to a 
more extensive market. The men engaged 
in this business always require an outfit which 
they usually procure before leaving the town; 
the river trade has therefore become an im- 
portant commercial item. Sullivan County, a 
neighboring district, is, from all that we could 
learn, a wild and mountainous region, destitute 
of suitable market accommodations, and inhab- 
ited by a set of rough, uncouth back-woodsmen. 
These men depend upon Towanda for their 
There are but 
few inland towns in Pennsylvania possessing 
more available commercial facilities than To- 
wanda, 

Canton, a small bamlet on the Elmira and 
Williamsport Railroad, is located in the midst 
of a densely- wooded district, and the scenery in 
the neighborhood appeared very much like that 
we have seen on the shores of the Missouri 
River. The village itself is destitute of those 
attractions which would render it a desirable 
location for a residence ; the successful prose- 
cution of some commercial enterprise must 
therefore be the sole inducement for suffering 
of such martyrdom as the spending of any great 
length of time there would be. ‘Troy, an- 
other settlement on the same thoroughfare, 
has a far superior location, more available facil- 
ities for enjoyment, and a delightful rural dis- 
trict surrounds it. In the portion of the village 
devoted to mechanical employment, the hum 
of industry is continually heard; the street, 
too, upon which most of the stores are located, 
is alive with commercial enthusiasm. Very 
pretty residences adorn the outskirts of the 
settlement, and these are gradually increasing 
in number. We predict for Troy a brilliant 
future. The road leading from Towanda to 
Waverly, N. Y., passes through a district of di- 
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yersified scenery. Beautiful farms now dec- 
orate the landscape, then rocky cliffs appear to 
beautify the scene. We rode for some dis- 
tance slong the Susquehanna upon the side of 
a rocky bluff; a mountain summit intercepted 
our view of the country on one side, while far 
down the declivity on the other flowed, silent- 
ly, the waters of that beautiful’ river. Far 
away across the stream are visible the spires 
of a rural! hamlet, between which and us 

en fields and cultivated plots were scattered 
jn rich profusion; it was, in truth, a lovely 
scene. We passed through a small settlement 
called Sheshequin, located on the east shore 
of the north branch of the Susquehanna ; the 
name is of Indian origin, the meaning of 
* which we could not learn. 

Bradford County has certainly within it the 
elements of agricultural and commercial pros- 
perity. Her villages are all of them well lo- 
cated, and the rural districts are by no means 
inferior to those of other localities. S. H.C. 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 


A WORD ABOUT DRESS. 

One of the gravest mistakes in our dress is 
the very thin covering of our arms and legs. 
No physiologist can doubt that the extremities 
require as much covering as the body. A 
fruitfal source of disease, of congestion in the 
head, chest, and abdomen, is found in the na- 
kedness of the arms and legs, which prevents 
a fair distribution of the blood. 

A young lady has just asked me what she 
can do for her very thin arms. She says she 
is ashamed of them. I felt of them through 
the thin lace covering and found them freezing 
cold. I asked her what she supposed would 
make muscles grow? Exercise, she replied. 
Certainly, but exercise makes them grow only 
by giving them more blood. Six months of 
vigorous exercise would do less to give those 
naked, cold arms circulation, than would a sin- 
gle month were they warmly clad. 

The value of exercise depends upon the 
temperature of the muscles. A cold gym- 
nasium is unprofitable. Its temperature should 
be between sixty and seventy, or the limbs 
should be warmly clothed. I know that our 
servant girls and blacksmiths, by constant and 
vigorous exercise, acquire large, fine arms, in 
spite of their nakedness. And if young ladies 
will labor as hard from morning till night as 
do these useful classes, they may have as fine 
arms; but even then it is doubtful if they 
would get rid of their congestions in the head, 
lungs, and stomach, without more dress upon 
the arms and legs. 

Perfect health depends upon perfect circu- 
lation, Every living thing that has the latter 
has the former. Put your hand under your 
dress upon your body. Now put your hand 
upon your arm. If you find your body is 
warmer than the arm, you have lost the equi- 
librium of circulation. The head has too 
much blood, producing headache or sense of 





fullness, or the chest has too much blood, pro- 
ducing cough, rapid breathing, pain in the 
side, or palpitation of the heart; or the stom- 
ach has too much blood, producing indigestion ; 
or the liver has too much blood, producing 
some disturbance; or the bowels have too 
much blood, producing constipation or diarrhea. 
Any or all of these difficulties are temporarily 
relieved by immersion of the feet or handsin 
hot water, and they are permanently relieved 
by such dress and exercise of the extremities 
as will make them uniform and permanent. 

Again I say, the extremities require as 
much clothing as the body. Women should 
dress their arms and legs with one or two 
thicknesses of knit woolen garments which fit 
them. The absurdity of loose flowing sleeves 
and wide-spread skirts T will not discuss. 

Do you ask why the arms and legs may not 
become accustomed to exposure like the face ? 
I answer, God has provided the face with an 
immense circulation, because it must be ex- 


posed. 

A distinguished physician of Paris declared 
just before his death: ‘TI believe that during 
the twenty-six years I have practiced my pro- 
fession in this city, twenty thousand children 
have been borne to the cemeteries a sacrifice 
to the absurd custom of naked arms.” When 
in Harvard many years ago, I heard the dis- 
tinguished Dr. J. C. Warren say: “ Boston 
sacrifices five hundred babies every year by 
not clothing their arms.” Those little arms 
should have thick, knit, woolen, warm sleeves, 
extending from the shoulder to the hand. 
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OUR SORROWS AND TSHIR USES. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


WE suppose that there must come to all of 
us, just as the storms and the nights come to 
the year, hours of sorrow and anguish of soul 
—hours in which there is no sweet light of the 
sun, nor even the faint, far glimmering of the 
stars—hours in which we look on all sides, 
and there is none to help, for there is no time 
when we feel how utterly alone we are—how 
far off and powerless is earthly love or shield, 
as we do in some great shock and surge of an- 
guish which shakes the center of our souls, 
and sweeps over them as the spring freshets 
sweep over the banks, burying under their 
chill and blackness all hope, and joy, and beau- 
ty. Sorrows are then so heavy and hard to 
be borne, that it seems they can never pass 
away ; the soul shrinks from its burdens, and 
stands at that window. whose only outlook is 
a landscape of darkness and despair ! 

And yet asevery winter is lost and forgotten 
in the sunshine and the singing of the birds, so 
the bitterness of those sorrows pass away— 
the anguish which drank up for a while the 
very springs of our life and hope, is slowly 
healed. God, who numbers the hairs of our 
head, sends his angels to comfort us, and Jo! 
there is the soft, faint, gray light in the east, 
and then the tender flush, and at last the day- 
light again—the strong, blessed, rejoicing day- 
light. . 

Reader, it is useless to make up our minds to 








having simply a “ good time” in this world. 
Sooner or later sorrow and bitter trials will 
come—no love will arrest them—no care will 
shelter'us from them. God’s loving tenderness 
will not interfere to save us from all suffering 
and endurance here. It is written, that man 
is of a few days and full of trouble. 

And we don’t#mean to imply here that all 
our trials are sent to us of Him. Sin and mis- 
take are constantly working out mischief in 
this world: but there is One who hath over- 
come the world, and all things shall work to | 
gether for good to those that love him. 

And, reader, the best way is to settle it with 
ourselves, at once and forever, that we shall 
not have altogether a smooth, down-hill, bed- 
of-roses sort of way in this life. Any real, 
staunch, brave living is tough, up-hill work— 
that strains the sinews and calls for all the 
moral forces of one’s nature. And the great 
question for us to settle is, how we shall receive 
and use our sorrows ? In this lies the whole 
matter. They may overcome us for a while, 
as the equinoctial gales do the forest ; but when 
the winds are passed by, the trees stand up 
again, fair and stately as ever; and the birds 
lodge in the branches thereof. And so are our 
sorrows to be received. We may bend under 
them, but neither death, nor loss, nor change 
in this world should break us. They should 
make our hearts mellow with quick and tender 
sympathies and charities—they should give a 
new richness and flavor to the fruits which 
hang on the boughs of our lives, so that which 
was before small, and sour, and gnarled, should 
now be full and sweet, with juices like wine, 
for the sun and rains have beat upon and 
ripened them. 

It is better to take what comes, and to take 
it bravely, trustingly. We all know of sorrows 
which it seemed to us we could néver bear, as 
we saw their first shadows looming up over 
the horizons of our skies—sorrows from the 
thought of which we turned shuddering, feeling 
that if they came down upon us there could 
never be for us again light, or song, or peace 
for a single hour. 

And yet the sorrows came down—sorrows 
of death, and change, and loss ; they beat the 
stately castles of our hopes to dust—they tore , 
the quivering fibers of our hearts—our souls 
went mourning in sackcloth and ashes; and 
yet the time of healing and renewing came, and 
God’s south wind blew over our souls, and we 
live and smile, with a smile chastened and so- 
bered by old memories, and the world is beau- 
tiful once more. 

Not with its lost beauty. The sorrows that 
sweep over us leave their traces. They en- 
large and ripen us—they teach us that the end 
of living is not mere enjoyment, but doing good, 
and improvement of our own characters ; but 
we can not carry the old, careless, free hearts, 
the light joyousness of spirit ; life has now be- 
come something real and earnest tous. There 
is a work to be done, a victory to be won. 

So, dear readers, by all the sweet uses of 
sorrow, by all its pains and discipline, by the 
thorns that must pierce us, the bruises we must 
carry ; by the battles we must fight, some in 
high, but most in. lowly places, whose wit- 
nesses are the great cloud which no man be- 
holdeth, and by the evil which we must over- 
come, may we be made meet for the kingdom 





of heaven. | 
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ADOBE AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 





[A cheap and durable building material is needed in the 
Weat, and now is a good time to lay plans for the work of 
the summer. We think we do our readers a service by 
giving place to the following from the pen of the Editor 
of the Wisconsin Farmer.—Eps. Pusxn. Jour.) 

Durine my residence in New Mexico, where 
everything is built of adobes (pronounced in 
three syllables), from the houses of the rich 
to the garden wall of the poor, I have been 
particularly struck with the propriety of using 
them in Wisconsin in the erection of buildings. 
Their utility must be apparent to every one. 
They are cheaper than any other’ material, 
which, when mixed with water, will make 
mud, and adhere together upon drying. Sur- 
face mold, and pure sand or gravel will not 
answer; but earth having considerable sand 
mixed with clayey loam is preferable to brick 
clay, not being as liable to crack while drying. 

The New Mexican adobe maker chooses a 
place convenient to his water ditch, and as 
near the spot where they are to be used as 
may be, where he clears off a spot like a 
brick-yard, on which he is to spread out the 
new molded adobe. On one side he will dig 
up a bed of the earth, which he will wet and 
work over with his hoe, adding a quantity of 
straw or grass cut to two or four inches in 
length. He next throws the mud into his 
molding box with his hands, and empties it 
on the yard todry. With no other tools ex- 
cept his hoe and molding box he will make 
each day 150 adobes, containing 1,000 square 
inches each: that is, he makes 150 sun-dried 
bricks, 20 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 5 
inches high, each equal to 12} bricks of the 
ordinary size, or 1.875 common bricks in one 
day, or enough to lay up almost 87 square feet 
of wall. The adobes may be laid in less than 
one half the time that it would take to lay 
the bricks;“and with one fifth part of the mor- 
tar. Any person may calculate the difference 
in the cost between 150 adobes made from the 
earth taken from the cellar where they are to 
be used, and 1,875 bricks purchased at the 
brick-kiln milgs away. I will only say that 
he will find his estimate, including the cost of 
laying up, at least four to one in favor of the 
adobe. So much for the economy. 

Bat if they are three times as cheap, is 
there not some serious drawback in their use 
sufficient to exclude them? The only objec- 
tion I know of consists in the fact that they 
must be protected from the rains and moisture 
which arises from the ground. H a man would 
make use of them, he must build a firm stone 
or brick foundation to receive them. Above 
that they may be used as a filling up behind 
a brick or cobble stone face, or to a balloon 
clapboarded frame, thus making the walls 
of any thickness desired to give strength to the 
structure. If they are well made, with plenty 
of straw, and completely dried, they will stand 
as firmly as a stone wall, if the moisture is 
kept off. They are a far poorer condactor of 
heat than brick, or lime mortar, being in this 
respect fully equal to wood itself, thereby 
making a wall through which the cold of win- 
ter or heat of summer will not penetrate. I 
have no idea that an adobe wall two feet thick 
would freeze through in the coldest winter in 
Wisconsin, and for the same reason there 
would be no heat inthe wall in summer. The 
room in which I have spent the past winter, 
which was made of adobes, with a dirt floor, 
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was so evenly tempered, that the thermome- 
ter hanging upon the wall would not vary 
five degrees during the coldest nights we ex- 
perienced ; and the doors and windows were 
far from being tight. The vapor of the air 
never condensed upon the walls, thereby show- 
ing that they require no lathing before they 
are plastered, in order that they may always 
keep dry. 

The advantages in the use of adobes may 
be thus summed up. By reason of their cheap- 
ness, men of limited means may construct 
their walls so much thicker that the cold 
can not penetrate them, and thereby make 
a@ great saving of wood in winter. They 
are as incombustible as brick, and as dura- 
ble, if kept dry. I have seen adobe walls 
which were standing two hundred years ago 
in New Mexico, and they exhibited no signs 
of decay. They may be molded of any de- 
sired form, so as to expedite the construction 
of the building. They will make a building 
of much more equable temperature than any 
other material. The material for them can 
be found in almost every place, so that there 
need be no cost of transportation. Any com- 
mon laborer can make them; and they will 
not be damaged by storms as much as are 
brick, if caught in a half-dried state. They 
can be laid so as to make as even and perfect 
a wall as brick or stone. 

In conclusion, I will say that I have no 
hesitancy in recommending them to persons of 
limited means, who desire to build a warm 
and cheap house. If others have any, they 
can easily satisfy themselves by making a few 
by way of experiment. Examples on which 
they need not spend half an hour, will fully 
exhibit their qualities. A very pretty experi- 
ment might be tried in constructing a chicken 
house of adobes, 22-inch walls, with a door 
and windows on the south side, and the outer 
lining bricks set on their edge. If this were 
covered with earth resting on beams across the 
building, before the roof was put on to shed 
off the rain, it would add greatly to the com- 
fort of its inhabitants, and for which they 
would pay in winter eggs. And it would fully 
test the building properties of the abode. 


——— Seo 


ARE MURDERDBRS ALL BAD? 


In visiting penitentiaries, prisons, jails, and re- 
formatories, we are often solicited to indicate, if 
we can, the probable crime for which the indi- 
vidual may have been incarcerated, and in nine 
cases out of ten, being strongly marked, we are 
enabled to infer, from the predominant develop- 
ments, what was the crime. And we may here 
state, that the great majority of criminals are sad- 
ly deficient in top-head ; the moral sentiments, as 
a class, are more or less wanting. If called on to 
account for this, our answer is, the want of moral 
and religious education. Consider the thousands 
of children born of low, dissipated parents, who 
are permitted to grow up in ignorance, vice, 
and crime, without that moral training so in- 
dispensable to good citizenship, and you have 
our answer as to one of the causes of this de- 
ficiency. If it be admitted that there is a dif- 
ference in degree of accountability, we undertake 
to account for the difference partly on the score 
of organization, and this on account of circum 
stances under which different persons came upon 
the stage of life and of action. 
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Among persons tried, condemned, and gen” 
tenced to death for piracy, arson, and murder, we 
have found those of different degrees of develop- 
ment, in the base of the brain, some very low and 
unfortunate ; some not so low, and others, rare 
exceptions, with comparatively good, moral, ang 
intellectual developments. These latter, if they 
committed the act, must have been persuaded to 
do it by designing persons more wicked than 
themselves, or they may have been intoxicated 
when they did it. And the fact, that almost any 
man, when excited by artificial stimulants, wil| 
go to extremes, commit rash acts, lose all contro] 
over himself, must account, in many instances 
for the murders committed by persons who, if 
sober, could not do such a thing. Here is a cage 
in point. It occurred but recently in Canada 
West. The following is from the Free Press: 


On Friday morning last, the unfortunate man 
Thomas Cleary, suffered the punishment attached 
by our laws to the crime of murder. . . . Read- 
ers will remember that last spring, on St. Patrick’s 
day, one Patrick Burke was murdered at a small, 
tavern [Why at a tavern?) about two miles from 
Sarnia, his death resulting from certain wounds 
caused by aknife. He lived only a few minutes 
to state that Thomas Cleary had inflicted the fatal 
stab. The knife was found in his pocket, and he 
was seen lying in wait for Burke’s passing. 

At the Fall Assizes for Lambton, Cleary was 
convicted of the murder, though ably defended 
by Henry Eccles, Esq., Q.C., of Toronto, who came 
specially to Sarnia for that purpose. The j 
recommended him to mercy, on the grounds, it is 
said, that the prisoner and deceased, with others, 
had been under the influence of liquor [Ab! the 
poor fellow had not learned how to enjoy himself 
without this, and the authorities licensed its sale 
to men who could not regulate appetite and pas- 
sion, and so he was recommended, in vain, to 
mercy. Oh, consistency, what a jewel !], as the 
had been celebrating the anniversary of [reland’s 
patron saint on the occasion. The jury’s recom- 
mendation to mercy was forwarded to the Execu- 
tive, who could find no ground for interfering with 
the sentence of the court. Since his conviction, 
the unfortunate young man has been in a deplor- 
able state of mind, at first refusing the consola- 
tion of religion offered to him by the Very Rev. 
Dean Kerwin, of the Roman Catholic church 
here. Latterly, however, the unremitting kind- 
ness and attention of Messrs. Kerwin and Boubat 
had their effect, and the prisoner became more 
composed, and listened with more attention to his 
spiritual instructors. The Protestant clergymen 
of the town also paid him several visits. Not- 
withstanding all this, poor Cleary spent most of his 
time in crying and lamenting his hard fate, which 
grief has reduced him to almost a skeleton. At 
one time he attempted to set fire to his cell by 
means of a match, which some former occupant 
had left there, or which had been handed to him 
by some wickedly inclined person ; but the jail- 
or’s vigilance discovered the fire in time to pre- 
vent any damage. [Alas, what agony of soul the 
poor fellow must have suffered!] After this he 
was put in irons for a while, as he was considered 
dangerous, but they were discontinued when the 
excitement wore partially off. He barely ate 
enough to sustain life, and his sleep was troubled, 
restless, and uarefreshing. His appearance had 
nothing of the murderer in it, and those who knew 
him before his dreadful crime speak of him as 4 
cheerful, kind, quiet, and inoffensive man. [And 
yet he was put to death in cold blood, for commit- 
ting a rash act when intoxicated. ] 


HIS HISTORY. 


Thomas Cleary was born in Ireland, and came 
with his parents, both of whom are dead, to 
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America, when he was about nine years of 
They settled in the State of New York, where his 
brothers and sisters now reside. His people are, 
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we believe, respectable and industrious, and his 
unbappy fate must be a severe blow to them. 
HIS APPEARANCE. 

His hair was fair and very fine, his eyes blue, 
jarge, and mild, his features well cut, except the 
mouth, which was large and irresolute. His head 
in the intellectual region was well developed, and 
his whole appearance was as much removed from 
that of a murderer as could be imagined ; so that 
his awful crime must be traced to some other 
cause than to a natural proclivity to deeds of 
violence and blood ; and that cause it is not diffi- 
cult to discover—it was liquor, that curse of our 
race. Deceased was five feet ten inches in height, 
and strongly though not heavily built. 

THE EXECUTION. 

The Rev. Mr. Boubat spent the night with the 
condemned man, and early in the morning they 
were joined by Dean Kerwin, when the Sacra- 
ment was administered to Cleary, who appeared 
to be quite penitent and very fervid in his devo- 
tions. We are told that, under Mr. Boubat’s in- 
structions, he made great progress in religious 
knowledge, and was quite prepared to die. He 
made no confession. 

About twenty-five minutes past nine he was 
pinioned and a white cap put upon his head—he 
praying earnestly, and the priests reciting por- 
tions of their service. In front of his cell stood 
a table with lighted candles and a crucifix. At 
half-past nine the mournful cortege moved down 
the stairs of the new jail in the following order: 
Rev. Mr. Boubat, the convict, Rev. Dean Kerwin, 
Mr. Sheriff Flintoft, Mr. Deputy Sheriff Macvicar, 
His Worship the Mayor, Dr. Johnston, Jail Sur- 

eon, Alfred Fisher, Esq., J. P., Visiting Magistrate 

. Shoebotham, and the representatives of the 
press. Cleary ascended the scaffold with a firm step, 
praying earnestly and audibly ; on reaching the 
platform all knelt. It was a solemn moment! 
The condemned man prayed with all his heart ; 
oh, how different was that prayer from what we 
hearin church every Sunday! The burden of the 
prayer was forgiveness ; he said that he forgave 
all who injured him, as he hoped to be forgiven. 

A few minutes being thus spent, he arose ; 
stood of his own accord on the drop ; the hang- 
man attached the fatal noose; put him in the 
right position, and drew the white cap over his 
face; and, on a given signal from the sheriff, 
touched the lever and all was over! The last 
word he uttered was “spirit,” in finishing the 
short but suitable prayer, “Lord, receive my 
spirit.” He struggled for a few seconds, and 
after hanging twenty-five minutes, was pro- 
nounced dead by the jail-surgeon. His body, 
after being coffined, was handed over to Mr. M. 
Sullivan, who was acting on behalf of his brothers, 
and who has taken a warm interest in him. 

Thus perished Thomas Cleary, at the age of 
twenty-eight years—a sacrifice to the majesty of 
violated law, the wisdom of which many applaud 
and not a few question—a dread example to 
others, and it is to be hoped a salutary example 
also. The scaffold was erected on the south side 
of the jail. The executioner was a negro. 

[But why sell temptation? Why not legislate 
to prevent, as well as to punish crime? And if 
the majesty of the law must be carried out to the 
very death, why call on a negro to execute its 
vengeance ? 

Now, judging from the above description, we 
infer that this unfortunate man, Cleary, was as 

well developed, phrenologically, as the majority 
of those at large in the world, and who, when in- 
toxicated, would blunder into just such acts. 
And we thus answer No, to the question in our 
title. In conclusion, we would suggest, that for 
those who will not or can not regulate themselves, 
that it is the duty of society to restrain, educate, 
and take care of the weak, the insane, the idiotic, 
and the intemperate, in some other way besides 
putting them to death.] 





SONNET. 


BY MES. E. L. DOUTHIT. 


Turoven all time as I’ve grasped the cup of sweet, 
And placed it to my lips with fever dry, 

The Hand of Fate, all viewless, bas passed by, 

And dashed the sweetened morsel to my feet. 

I've toiled through winter's cold and summer’s heat, 
Nursing sweet hopes that still would from me fly, 
Feeding my soul thereon, lest she might die, 

But finding e’er for her they were not meet. 

My Father, will it be so through all time? 

Will the dark sorrows on my heart e’er press? 

Will summer's rose-lipped blossoms ne'er be mine? 
Will the gay fruits of autumn never bless? 

I yield to Thee. Grant me the hope divine 
That in high Heaven all woes will find redress! 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


ee 


INCONSISTENCIES OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 
—Steele wrote excellently on temperance— 
when sober. (1) Sallust, who declaimed so 
eloquently against the licentiousness of the 
age, was himself a debauchee. (2) Johnson’s 
essay on politeness is admirable, but he was 
himself a perfect boor. (3) The gloomy ver- 
ses of Young give one the blues, but he was a 
brisk, lively man. (4) “ The Comforts of Hu- 
man Life,” by B. Heron, was written in prison, 
under the most distressing circumstances. (5) 
“ The Miseries of Human Life,” by Beres- 
ford, were, on the contrary, composed in a 
drawing-room, where the author was surround- 
ed with every luxury. (6) All the friends of 
Sterne knew him to be a selfish man ; yet, as 
a writer, he excelled in pathos and charity, at 
one time beating his wife, at another wasting 
his sympathies over a dead monkey. (7) So 
Seneca wrote in praise of poverty on a table 
formed of solid gold, with millions let out’ at 
usury. (8) 

(1) He realized the evils of intemperance, 
but yielded to his appetite, contrary to his own 
better judgment. 

(2) His higher nature revolted at that whieh 
his lower nature, when perverted, craved. 

(3) His was intellectual appreciation of po- 
liteness, but probably, for want of training 
when a child, failed to acquire that grace of 
action which he admired in others. 

(4) He may have lacked the buoyancy of spir- 
it which comes from hope ; while he had the 
bodily activity which comes from vitality and 
a mental temperament. 

(5) Just the place in which to contrast for- 
mer happiness with present misery. 

(6) Ditto. He saw how low and degraded 
were hundreds of thousands who live dissipa- 
ted lives ; and it was easy to depict their fallen 
condition. 

(7) These peculiarities, excesses, and eccen- 
tricitie: are easily explained on physiological 
principles. His temperaments were such, that 
he was, at times, a contradiction even to him- 
self. 

(8) Ah, yes ! he no doubt felt the great re- 
sponsibility involved in the care of so much 
money. And who doubts he would have been 
a happier man had he been poor ? 

“It is easier to preach than to practice ;”” 
we all know better than we do, nor should we 
look for perfect consistency in imperfect hu- 
manity. It may be ours to account for certain 
acts, and to suggest how we may the better 
regulate ourselves and others. : 





“JOE PARSONS, OF BALTIMORE.” 
HOPE ABOUNDING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Transcript, who 
recently visited Alexandria, Va., relates the 
following singular story : 


Joe enlisted in the Ist Maryland regiment, 
and was plainly a “rough” originally. As 
I passed along the hall, I first saw him 
crouched near an open window, lustily singing 
‘“‘’m a bold soldier boy ;”’ and observing the 
broad bandage over his eyes, I said— 

‘“* What’s your name, my good fellow ?” 

“ Joe, sir,”’ he answered, ‘“ Joe Parsons.” 

“ And what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Blind, sir—blind as a bat.” 

“Tn battle ?” 

‘“* Yes—at Antietam. Both eyes shot out at 
one clip.” 

Poor Joe was in the front, at Antietam 
Creek ; and a Minie ball had passed directly 
through his eyes, across his face, destroying 
his sight forever. He was but twenty years 
old; but he was as happy as a lark! 

“Tt is dreadful,”’ I said. 

“7’m very thankful I’m alive, sir. It might 
ha’ been worse, yer see,” he continued. And 
then he told us his story. 

“1 was hit,” he said, “and it knocked me 
down. I lay there all night, and next day the 
fight was renewed. [| could stand the pain, 
yer see, but the balls was flyin’ all round, and 
I wanted to get away. I couldn’t see nothin’ 
though. So I waited, and listened; and at 
last I heard a feller groanin’ beyond me. 
‘Hello,’ says I. ‘Hello yourself,’ said he. 
‘Who be yer?’ said I, ‘a rebel?’ ‘You're a 
Yankee,’ said he. ‘So Iam,’ says 1; ‘ what’s 
the matter with you? ‘My leg’s smashed,’ 
says he. ‘Can’t yer walk? ‘No’ ‘Can 
yer see?’ ‘Yes. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘you're a 
rebel, but will you do me a litile favor?’ ‘T 
will,’ says he, ‘ef Ican.’ Then I says, ‘ Well, 
ole butternut, | can’t see nothin’. My eyes is 
knocked out, but I ken walk. Come over 
yere. Let’s git out o’ this. You p’int the 
way, an’ I’]] tote yer off the field, on my back.’ 
‘Bully for you!’ says he. And so we man- 
aged to git together. We shook hands on it. 
I took a wink outen his canteen, and he got on 
to my shoulders. I did the walkin’ for both, 
an’ he did the navigatin’. An’ ef he didn’t 
make me carry him straight into a rebel 
eolonel’s tent, a mile away, I’m a liar! 
Hows’ever, the colonel cum up, an’ says he, 
‘Whar d’yer come from? who be yer? I 
told him. He said I was done for, and couldn’t 
do no more shoot’n; and he sent me over to 
our lines. So. after three days, f came down 
here with the wounded boys, where we’re do’n 
pretty well, all things considered.” 

“ But you will never see the light again, 
my poor fellow,”’ I suggested, sympathetically. 

“ That’s so,”’ he answered, glibly; “but I 
can’t help it, you notice. I did my dooty— 
got shot, pop in the eye—an’ that’s my mis- 
fort’n, not my fault, as the ole man said of his 
blind hoss. But— 

“*Dm a bold soldier boy,’ ” 
he continued, cheerily renewing his song ; and 
we left him in his singular merriment. Poor, 
sightless, unlueky, but stout-hearted Joe Par- 
sons ! 

[Reader, consider for a moment what this 
“bold soldier boy” might have become, under 
proper training, with a moral, religious, ard 
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intellectual education ! 


suicides whom we meet in our daily walks. 
Joe Parsons had a top head, and we venture 
the statement, that his Benevolence, Hope, 
Veneration, and especially Spirituality, were 


amply developed. Such a man, with right 
views in regard to a future life, is not afraid | 


to die —Eps. Puren. Jour.] 


- ome ee 


Lavoure Gas.— El. Phren. Jour. : On one occa- | 


sion recently, while inhaling laughing gas, wishing 
to retain the tube in my mouth in opposition to 


the operator who was withdrawing it, I distinctly | 


felt the organs of Combativeness and Firmness in 


action. The sensation was a tingling, creeping | 


one; originating in Combativeness, running to 
Firmness, which felt as if it was growing up in 


the form of a cone. The impression lasted, as | 


near as I can judge, from two to three seconds. 

Is such a circumstance new to you? Does it 
not certify the location of the organs mentioned ? 
else, why should the sensation have been felt in 
those portions of the brain where phrenologists 
place those organs corresponding to the state of 
my mind at the time? W. U. B. 

[The sensation spoken of by our correspondent 
is not new to us. 
similar feeling in the organs which had consti- 
tuted the subject of a lecture, and have often 
stated to friends that, if it were possible for us to 
give a lecture on the nature and uses of several 
phrenological organs while in a state of uncon- 
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Such a spirit as he | 
possessed is worth a score of the sniveling, | 
fault-finding, complaining, irritable, dyspeptic | 


We have been conscious ofa | 


sciousness,the tingling sensation referred to would 
reveal to us, on awaking, what organs we have 
made the subject of the lecture. No man can lec | 


ture well on an organ unless he has it well de- 

veloped and at the time active. This activity or 

high excitement produces an effect on the brain 

which is very appreciable afterward, quite as 

much so, indeed, as is the fatigue of the hand or 

arm after carrying a burden and laying it down. 
—Ep. Journ. ] 
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Haprrvess.— Now let me tell you a secret worth 
knowing. This looking forward for enjoyment 
don’t pay. From what I know of it, I would as 
soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle up 
moonshine for cloudy nights. The only true way 
to be happy is to take drops of happiness as God 
gives them to us every day of our lives. The 
boy must learn to be happy while he is plodding 
over his lesson ; the apprentice while he is learn- 
ing-his trade ; the merchant while he is making 


his fortune. If he fails to learn this art, he will | 


be sure to miss the enjoyment, when he gains 
what he sighs for.— Rural New Yorker. 


[Real happiness, permanent and enduring, 
comes only through the exercise of the moral 
and religious nature. The affections alone, nor 
property, nor all earthly interests combined, with- 
out the moral nature, will give the perfect happi- 


| miles apart and yet the residents would require | 
| a day and a half to visit each other, along the 


ness which comes from that sanctifying religious | 


principle, that perfect resignation, which can say 
and feel “Thy will be done.” When we arrive 
at this state of development we may be truly 
happy.) 

—— 


C. Lortne Baace on Parexotocy. — “Of all 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 


[We commend the following lines to the desponding, 
complaining, fault-finding, who see no silver-lining to the 
clouds of care and fear which they permit to enshroud 
them. A little more Self-Reliance and trust in Providence 
would do them good.] 

Wuen the clouds are lowering o’er thee, 

And in loneliness and sorrow 

Thou canst see no star before thee 

Heralding a bright to-morrow ; 


Let no coward thought persuade thee 
To resign a glorious strife ; 

Ask no human friend to aid thee 
In the battle-field of life. 


For in the chambers of thy soul, 

Where, perchance, they’ve sluambered long, 
Thou hast still supreme control 

O’er an army brave and strong. 


Hope and energies are there, 
High resolve and mighty thought. 
Brother! why with these despair? 
Nobler allies never fought. 


Onward, then, without a fear— 
Rest not, faint not, by the way ; 

God will make the star appear, 
And usher in a brighter day. 
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ASPIRATION. 


BY MES. E. L. DOUTHIT. 
Greew leaves, half covering crimson buds, 
And flowers of pearly white, 
Shedding a perfume rich and rare, 
Are in my hands to-night ; 
Their beauty sinks into my heart, 
Rises unworded prayer— 
Oh, Father, make my heart as pure 
As are these blossoms fair. 


oe 


Tue Amazon.—The Amazon, the largest 
river of the world, has an area of drainage 
nearly three times as large as that of all the 
rivers of Europe that empty themselves into 


the Atlantic. This plain is entirely covered | 


with a dense, primeval forest, through which 
the only paths that lead the traveler out are 
those made by the wild beasts which roam its 
almost unbounded forests. Humboldt remarks 
that two mission stations might be only a few 


windings of the small streams. Even the wild 
animals get so involved in impenetrable mass- 
es of wood, that even the jaguar is compelled 
to live for a long time in the trees, a terror to 


| the monkey whose domains he has invaded. 


The trees often measure from eight to ten feat 
in diameter ; and the intervals are occupied by 
shrub-like plants, which here, in these tropical 


| regions, become arborescent. The origin of the 


means of entertainment among a ship's crew, or | 
in a fashionable drawing-room, before gentle or | h , 
| ees six hundred feet deep; and its torrent pro- 
| jects, as it were, into the ocean more than 300 


simple, I have never found anything half so faking 
as a phrenological examination, To the traveler, 
Phrenology is worth a host of accomplishments.” 
—Home-Life in Germany, p. 340. 


ee 
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Amazon is unknown. It is navigable for two 
thousand miles from the ocean ; it is one hun- 
dred miles wide at the mouth, and in some pla- 


miles, perceptibly altering its waters at this 
distance from the shore. 
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Puysicat Pecuuiarities oF Piryey _” 


| Generally in the north of England, where the 
| race has been so long isolated, the pitman born 
| and bred differs in configuration from any other 
| operative. 


per His stature is rather diminutive 
his figure disproportionate, his legs are more 


| or less bowed, his chest protrudes, and his 
| arms are oddly suspended. His countenance 
| is not less peculiar than his figure, his cheeks 


being frequently hollow, his cheek-bones high, 
his forehead low, and brow overhanging. Tn 
all these particulars we note the hereditary 


| features of a class working in darkness and in 


constrained positions. Other men could not 


| perform the work, and, therefore, the descend- 


ants of genuine pitmen do not look Jike other 
men. ~ Their pay for hewing and the superior 
kinds of pitwork is good, so they live better 
than most working men. Knowing their al. 
leged grievances, from frequent attention to 
them as detailed by themselves, we are dis. 


| posed to say that, apart from risks of explosion 


and accident, they are not on the whole an 


unfortunate race in the northern collieries.— 
| Life in Coal Mines. 


[So says the Quarterly Review. But were 


| we to choose a life pursuit for ourselves and 


our descendants, it would not be that, of a 


miner in the English coalpits. It is not only 


rather too far from daylight and from a higher 
civilization, but we had rather our progeny 
| would resemble a wel!-formed and fully devel- 
| oped human being, than the fartherest approach 
| to the gorilla. The Quarterly man is right 


in speaking a word of kindly encouragement 
for those who must dig or starve, but we think 


there are callings in which honest industry 
could be better paid without, at the same time, 
being degraded.] 

[Since writing the above, the following has 
been received, giving emphasis tv the foregoing :] 

Waste or Lire 1x Ex@.anp.—The English jour- 
nals are perpetually talking of the reckless disre- 
gard of human life in the United States—yet a 
late number of the London Times, in an editorial 
article upon the frequency of colliery accidents 
in Great Britain, says that “ it is terrible to think 
that, upon an average, nearly twenty lives are lost 
in the coal mines of this kingdom every week of 


| every year.” This is at the rate of over a thou- 


and lives a year, which is double or treble the 
average of accidents in the United States. 

Nor does the Times stop here. It pursues the 
inquiry with the following result : 

“The mortality has even been measured by 
careful analysis, and we have been told the exact 
proportions borne by the lives lost to the tons of 
coal raised in successive years. The totals are 
certainly enongh to take anybody by surprise, 
especially in a country where human life is not 
held cheap. In the ten years ending with the 
year before last upward of nine thousand lives 
were lost in our collieries. Perhaps it will bring 
these figures a little more into relief if we com- 
pare them with the casualties of war. Within the 
last few months we have been edified by two 
French narratives of the great battle of Waterloo, 
and the carnage of that memorable day is certain'y 
not softened or disguised either by M. Thiers or 


| M. Victor Hugo. Yet the truth is that our coal 


mines cost us every two years almost as many lives 


| as were lost at Waterloo by British and Hanoverians 
| together. We read of whole battalions crushed 


and squadrons annihilated, but the simple fact is 


| that in two regiments only out of the whole army 
| did the numbers of the rank and file killed ex- 


ceed one hundred. Tbe Twenty-seventh lost one 
hundred and three men. and the third battalion 
of the First Foot Guards one bundred and one.” 
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A VALUABLE Packace sy Post.—A 
registered package was mailed at the New 
York Post-office a few days since, the postage 
on which, prepaid by stamps, amounted to 
148 48. It was addressed to London, and 
the contents were stated by the senders to be 
of the value of seven hundred thousand dollavs ! 

[Large Cautiousness would say, ‘* That’s too 
mach to risk in one letter.” But the Intellect— 
and experience confirms it—says, “ This is quite 

eas safe as if sent by private hands. It will 
reach its destination all right, unless it falls 
into the hands of wicked pirates, or the ship 

down.” We presume the sender exer- 
cised his best judgment: then, resigning him- 
self to the powers, trusting in Providence, his 
faith sustains him. In this connection we beg 
to suggest to our post-office authorities the 
desirability of establishing facilities for the 
transmission of Books and other publications 
besides newspapers, between the two coun- 
tries. This may be made a source of profit to 
the governments, and a great boon to the 
people. 

And what about the much-talked-of ocean 
penny-postage ? We must now pay a quar- 
ter of a dollar on every letter sent across the 
sea. It is an outrage on civilization. We 
want cheap postage and an international book- 
post. 

Goop Otp Ace or Aa Patrniot.—Thomas 
Stewart, aged ninety-two years, of East New- 
ton, Ohio, was a private in the One Hundred 
and First Ohio regiment, and took part in the 
battle of Perryville, where he was compli. 
mented for his bravery and soldierly bearing- 
He has four sons, two grandsons, and three 
sons-in-law at present in the army. He was 
born in 1770, at Litchfield, Conn., where his 
father now resides, aged one hundred and 
twenty-two years, —Cor. 

[It would be interesting to know what were 
the habits of these long-lived men. Were they 
temperate, or were they dissipated? Give us 
the why and wherefore for the benefit of all 
the world and the rest of mankind.—Eps.] 
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HorerctNess or Americans — One of the Amer- 
ican characteristics which most surprised the 
good-natured Mr. Trollope, in his recent journey 
through this country, is the imperturbable good 
humor and hopefulness of the people. He meets 
frequently people who are ruined by the calami- 
ties of the war. They never weep, or wring their 
hands, or tear their hair. One man, from whom 
the secessionists of Missouri kad taken cattle and 
crops, and all the fruit of the labor of years, 
merely remarked, in a quiet way, while he picked 
his teeth with a bowie knife, “ Yes, they have 
been kinder rough with me.” That was all; he 
had nothing else to say. Mr. Trollope thinks a 
genuine American never complains and never 
despairs. Whatever happens in the external 
world, says Mr. T., “ the man is always there.” 


[“Just so.” But if a man‘in England fail, and 
goes down, he can not so easil¥ rise again, as in 
America. There, insuperable obstacles are in 
the way of the man who has once been “ gazet- 
ted ;” while here—like a cat—if he fall, he is sure, 
to strike on his feet, “right side up, with care.”’] 








Riches AND Poverty.—Bulwer says that pov- 
erty is only an idea, in nine cases out of ten. Some men 
with ten thousand dollars a year suffer more for want of 
means than others with three hundred. The reason is, 
the richer man has artificial wants. His income is ten 
thousand dollars, and by habit he spends twelve or fifteen 
thousand, and he suffers enough from being dunned for 
megelé debts to kill a sensitive man. A man whe earns a 
dollar a day, and does not run in debt, is the happiest of 
the two. Very few people who have never been rich will 
believe this, but it is true as God’s word. There are 
people, of course,*who are wealthy, and enjoy their 
wealth, but there are thousands, with princely incomes, 
who never know a moment's peace, because they live 
above their means. There is really more happiness in 
the world among working people than among those who 
are called rich. 

This may be consoling to some who believe it, but most 
men are like the boy who wanted to learn to dance, when 
his mother said: “ My son, listen to me, when I was 
young I learned to dance, and have seen the folly of it.” 
* Well,” said the son, “I, too, want to see the folly of it.” 
So it is with poor people when told that “ money is filthy 
lucre, and the root of all evil,” they want to taste of the 
“root,” and handle the “lucre.” And it must be con- 


fessed, that a reasonable supply of “ currency,” be it sil- 
ver, gold, nickel, or stamps, is a “real convenience” in 
every man’s pa, and some “ poor folks” would have 
more of it, if they did not foolishly exchange it for strong 
drink and tobacco. Young man, better buy a book than 
a pipe, or a “kit of tools” than strong drink. 


ExTRaorDInaRY SurgicaL OperaTion.—A paper 
was recently read by Mr. Nunneley, of this town, before 
the Royal Medieal and Chirurgical Society, on a remark- 
able case in which that gentleman had successfally re- 
moved the entire tongue, for cancer of the organ, and re- 
stored the patient to comfort and apparent health. The 
man, otherwise of robust constitutien and in the prime of 


life, was wasting under the agony of the diseased tongue, 
and such difficulty of taking food as threatened soon to 
destroy life by starvation, The operation of extirpating 
the diseased member was most severe and painful, and, 
in fact, involved a series of processes extending over sev- 
eral days; but at the end, and when the tongue was finally 
removed, so rapid was the recovery that the man ate and 
enjoyed a good dinner the next day, and continues to this 
time in vigorous health. But what will perhaps still more 
surprise some people is, that he can talk without even a 
stump or a bit of the root ofa tengue. He can pronounce 
every letter of the alphabet, many of them perfectly (all the 
vowels), most of them distinc if The three there is the 
most difficulty in are K, Q, and T, which are difficult and 
indistinct in the order they are named, K being much more 
so than T. In conversation he can be pons, understood 
if not hurried or excited.— Leeds (Zng.) Intelligencer. 


Do not Dsspisz THE Suor.—The importance of 
mechanical training and of habits of regularity and 
method can not be over-estimated in their various bear- 
ings upon the relations of life, and we would say to those 
young men who are at this moment struggling through de- 
tails which appear to be hard, useless, and full of weari- 
ness, to hold on! ‘heir utility may not be apparent at 
present, but the day is sure to come when they will rea 
the benefit of such discipline and routine. Hold on! don’t 
give up; in our country no social prejudices prevail which 
prevent the humble dyer from becoming the learned and 


skillful chemist; no barriers exist which deprive those | 


whom the chances of life have made rude and unlettered, 
from becoming shining lights in the world of science. 
Most great inventors have sprung from the ranks of the 
brave daily workers, and the field is still a wide one, ex- 


panding every day; therefure, we say “hold on” to the | 


training of the shop, improve your spare hours in mental 

culture, and reward is certain.—(Country Gentleman, 
Yes. This is good advice. No one fails of success for 

attempting to work his way up in life. 


teachers, mechanics, clerks, etc., in the commencement of 
their career, and certain it is, there are none more happy 
in this world than those who “ work their way up.” Work 
with both body and mind, and you will possess a symmet- 
rical and a harmonious organization. 

BEWARE OF THE RoGues.—By the dishonesty and 
connivance of some of the authorities in New York, we are 
still cursed with “ mock auctions,” which could easily be 
suppressed. Ticket swindlers, who ought to be sent to the 
State’s prison ; gamblers, counterfeiters, baggage smash- 
ers, and pickpockets, bad women, eto., render a word of 

tion to strang y. Be careful, mind your own 
business, and when you waut information, ask a policeman. 
Pay no attention to those who drop a pocket-book at your 
feet, nor to those who ask the time of day—they are after 
your watch ; nor permit yeurselves to “ take a drink” when 
not thirsty, and then, let it be water only. There are a 
ng of very bad men on the watch for returned soldiers, 
‘nese soldiers are induced to “ drink,” after which they 
become an easy prey to the robbers, when they are swin- 
died and cheated out of all their money, and sometimes 


even a a of their clothing. We repeat, Bi ware of the 
rogues 








| conform to the new circumstances. But, for the 


Many—yes, most | 
—of our leading men and women were laborers, school- 





A Conninc Doc.—Among the numerous dog 
stories, the following may interest the reader. It is evi- 
dent this dog had large Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness, and, having been trained among smug- 
glers, he may have acquired a degree of shrewdness not 
common to other dogs. 

A dog was left in December, 17°4, by 8 smuggling ves- 
sel, near Boomer, on the coast of Mortbumbes Ends Eng- 
land. Having nothing else to do, he began to worry 
sheep, and did so much that he became the terror 
of the country within a circuit of twenty miles. We are 
assured that when he caught a sheep, he bit a hole in its 

t side, and after eating the fat of some delicate 
left it. Several of the sheep thus lacerated were fou 
alive by the shepherds, and being taken care of, 
some of them reeovered, and afterward had lambs. From 
his delicacy in this respect, the destruction he made ma 
in some be eived, as it may be su 
that the fat of one sheep in a day would. not bis 
hunger. The farmers were so much alarmed by his de 
dations that various means were used for his destruction. 
They frequently pursued him with hounds, greyhounds, 
ete., but when the dogs came up with him, he laid down 
on his back, as if a licatin and in this posi- 
tion they never hart him. ey were, feo , freema- 
] He therefore laid 





sons, and understodd the secret signs. 

quietly, taking his rest till the hunters ap’ . 

he made off without being followed by the hounds, till 
they were again excited to the pursuit, which always ter- 
minated unsuccessfully. It is worthy of notice that he 
was one day pursued from Howick to upward of thirty 
miles’ distance, but returned thither and killed sheep the 
same evening. His constant residence during the day 
was upon a rock onjthe Heughbhill, near Howick, where he 
had a view of four reads that approached it, In March, 
1785, after many fruitless attempts, the sheep-hunter was 
at last shot, to the delight of the poor farmers, who had 
paid so dearly for the dog’s costly meals. 

In Ohio, Texas, and other wool-growing States, the an- 
nual loss of sheep, caused by dogs, amounts te many 
thousand dollars. Indeed, it has become necessary to 
legislate on the subject, and to pass laws for the better 
protection of sheep. Worthless dogs should not be per- 
mitted to destroy property so valuable. 

Prices Ristve.—Coal is now selling at $8 a 
ton ; clothing, food, wages, and other materials in propor- 
tion, while printiog paper has gone up to almost fabulous 
prices. In England they have a cotton famine, while here 
we have a paper famine, At present, old rags are selling 
for double the price we formerly paid for excellent print- 
ing paper. here it may end there is no more telling 
than there is as to the war. It is the interest of politicians 
“to keep up the excitement,” of sutlers and contractors 
to “continue the business,” while the interests of Caris- 


| oy, civilization, and humanity are languishing. 


direct, and bring us out of this trial of fire and of 
blood. But, what are we todo? In view of the increased 
prices for all our materials, it has been suggested that we 
raise the price of this JourNnat, for single subscribers, to 
$1 5u a year, and to clubs $1. But we hesitate, not that 
we have any doubt in regard to the real worth of the 
JevuRNAL, but, though others change, we prefer uniformity, 
stability. The indications are, however, that we may be 
compelled, by necessity, to do the disagreeable thing, and 
resen 
we stand at $1 a year; clubs-of ten or more at aoa 
each. These terms hold good to the 1st of May next. 


PopuLaTion.—Massachusetts has 37,000 more 
females than males, while California has 67,000 more males 
thaa femaies, and Illinois 92,00 more males than females. 
The same disproportion will be found in all our Western 
States, viz., Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, ctc., while the reverse is the case in most 
of the Eastern States. 

Cause.—The younz men go West to seek their fortunes, 
leaving the young women at heme, and, as they locate, 
finding no “ congenial spirit” accessible, they remain alone. 
We would suggest that since the young men may not go 
East to get ial that the young ladies go West to 
gethomes. In gland there are 2,000,000 more women 
than meo. While in the twenty or thirty English colonies, 
inclading Australia, New Zealand, etc., there are more 
men than women. . Phrenologieal Almanac, 1863. 


FemaLe Farmers.—-It is gratifying to observe 
with what alacrity our patriotic women take hold of the 
daties which devolve on them in these times of emer- 
geacy. In the East, in the West, and in the North we hear of 
women putting on short dresses and going into the fields, 
hospitals, shops, factories, and filling the places made 
vacant by the absence of hosbanda, brothers, and soos. 
Our American ladies, until now, had not realized “ what 
& woman can do.” These are the times to call out, de- 
velop, and prove the high qualities of American women, 
as well as American men. Nor is this power of adapta- 
tion and endurance confined ex -lusively to the women of 
the North, the East, nor the West. But the women of the 
South, as well, have shown a degree of resolute endurance 
which chsllenges admiration. O that these high quali- 
ties might be exercised, always, in right directions, for 
God and humanity, instead of, sometimes, for selfish, 





as 
ambitious, and wicked, plotting politicians ! 
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C. H.—Will you please inform me at what age 
you think an infant is first capable of showing temper or 
anger? 

Ans. That depends very much on the @rwardness of 
the child. Some may not reach that point before the age 
of one year, bat we think generally children show anger 
as early as six months, or younger; and it is not unfre- 
quently the case that at three months old there are evident 
signs of anger. Still, children under a year old bave 
hardly en intelligence to be dealt with as responsible 
beings. A child of a year#id, which had had its hands 
slapped for touching certain ry has been seen by its 
mother through the crack of a door to creep up to the 
articles, and reach forth a hand, aad say, No, no, and in- 
stantly to pull back the hand, then reach back the hand 

. and, with a grab, touch the things, then turn to 
and whip that offending hand with the other. We suspect 
that that child understood what its mother meant when 
she said, No, no, and also when she whipped the hand, 
for the child repeated the process. And to think that it 
would make a grab at the things, and then pull back the 
hand, then sit in judgment on the case and punish the 
ou ae rha; ld b fficientl 
rep , punishment, perhaps, wou e sufficiently un- 
derstood. 


—— 


f such a child were angry, restraint, | 


J. H. D.—Please give the readers of the Jour- | 


NAL the philosophy of a epider spinning its web, which 
is frequently stretched across streams of water, and from 

t to post, and I for one should like to know how they 
get the first line across. 

Ans. This speculation is not peculiar to our friend 
The same questi have puzzled others. It is supposed 
that they take advantage of the wind to waft their thread 
from one tree or post to another, and across streams. 
That they should have the sagacious instinct to avail 
themselves of the wind may be an equal puzzle, but it 
should not be forgotten that the spider may try a hundred 
times ineffectualiy, and we take no account of that, nor 
do we notice the fact; we observe and admire only the 
successful effort after ninety-and-nine failures. 


F. M. C.—Yes, you can study law and keep a 


clear conscience. It is a shame that a necessary profes- 


sion should be so practiced that an honest boy shudders at 
the thought of entering it. You nad better get a good lit- 


erary ed 4 ible, though it may take you sev- 


eral years more ‘time. 
8. W. B., writing from Pemberton. N. J., says: 
“I regard Phrenology as the key by which to in ret 
loos of the Bible; and may God smile on your efforts 
on making it better known to the world.” 
(We find a beautiful harmony throughout science and 
Scriptare, and a right interpretation of the one will shed 
ight on the other.] 


G. D. M.—Had you given your name, we would 
have replied to you by mail. We do not state your ques- 
tion because it is pot of general interest, and we do not 


wish to invite questions in which one individual only is 
interested. We reply. Quality 6, Vital 6, Motives 6, Men- 








tal 5, Domestic 6, Selfish 5, Moral 6, Self-Perfecting 6, | 


Perceptions 5, Reasoning 6. 

D. 8.—Have all the organs of the brain two 
modes of manifestation ? 

Ansa, Several of the organs we believe have two or 


more methods of manifestation, and perhaps will ult.- | 


mately be required to be described and marked. One 

part of Benevolence, the front, seems to produce sym- 

thy, the back part wade; the lower part of Com- 

veness has to do with physical effort and the tendency 

to quarrel, the upper part to argument or mental eombat ; 
the same line of remark might be much extended. 


A Goop Ingza.—We commend to others the 
suggestion contained in a letter from E. 8. P., Illinois. 

“T have a friend who through my instrumentality has 
— the use of tobacco, and his family, that of tea and 
coffee, and they think of laying out the cost of those arti- 


clea in Goop Books—say about $15 00 per ycar—and they 
wish me to select books for them. As they are in favor of 


improvement, and not having seen a recent list for some | 


time, I know no better place to go for suitable works than 
to you. Will you send me a list as complete as ible, 
that we may select from? I think much of Weaver's 
Works, and think the whole set will be desired.” 


[This is certaialy most sensible, and we ask young men 
—in indigent cireumstances—and elderly men also, to fol- 
low this most excel'ent example.) - 


| 
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Bortws says: 1. I have been told that the stu- 
dents of the University of Philadelpbia, a few years ago, 
decided that there was no truth in Phri . Why is 
this? Does it conflict with their system of medicine? or 
is it their prejudice? 2%. How early may a child’s phren- 
ological character be determined? 8. Is a child’s bead 
an index of what its character will be ? 

Answer: 1. Very likely—so the Jews said there was 
no truth in Christianity. Why? Because of their igno- 
rance, prejudice, and sin. 2. Any time after a year and a 
half. 3. Yes, so far as it is developed. But education 
and training —_ greatly modify the whole organization, 
disposition, and ch ter. 





L. 8. P.—For $10 you may avail yourself of 
the wholesale rates. Thanks for your kind words. 


W. P.—All works on PaonocrarHy may be 
had at the office of this Journal. 
T. P —What is the Will in the sense of the 


metaphysicians? Will you give usa definition and ex- 
planation on phrenological principles ? 


Ans. There s°° many definitions of Will among meta- 
physical writers, »nd it is therefvre difficult to give a 
direct answer to your question. By the expression Wil, 
some philosophers understand all sorts and all degrees of 
inclination, desires, and sentiments. Others regard the 
Will as a particular faculty or entity. They speak of the 
Judgment, Memory, Will, and Understanding as so many 
faculties of the mind. We have many faculties which 
belong to the domain of Judgment; the same is true of 
Memory, of Will, and of the Understanding. According 
to the phrenological philosophy, Will is the exercise of 
the perceptive and reflective intellect in estimating the 


value of emotions or desires and choosing between them. 
An idiot has no Will, because he has no power of intelli- 
gent choice. His passions may be strong, but he has no 
‘Will to guide or restrain them. 


2d. What is your ultimate rule of right, and why ? 

Ans. The laws of God as expressed in the best judg- 
ment of the best men under the best lights of nature, 
and under the guid of revelati The why is, that 
it is the ultimate. 


3d. What is the best elementary treatise on Mineralogy ? 
and the cost? 


Ans. Dana’s System of Mineralogy, with numerous 
illustrations, price $3 50. 
C. F. te can not a person with large per- 


ceptives and a memory avail himself of his knowl- 
edge at all times? 


Ans, There may be many ressons. A person with an 
excitable temperament, large Cautiousness and Approba- 
tiveness, with moderate Continuity, would be thrown off 
his balance if suddenly called on for an opinion or a fact 
by a superior person, or if questioned on a subject of 
great importance. Most persons who become public 
speakers have this embarrassment on their first attempts, 
at addressing an audience; but practice enables them to 
overcome so much of the embarrassment as tends to 
hinder a free flow of the mind, and, in fact, finally come 
to need the stimulus and excitement which a large 
audience affords. Thus, a man who could speak to 
twenty-five but not to five handred, in five years finds 
an audience of twenty-five to be insufficient to bring 


him up to the norma! standard of intell l effort. But 
let him have five hundred or twenty-five hundred people 
to listen to him, and his whole nature would be aroused, 
strengthened, aud his thoughts would be clear and his 
language free. 


2. What effect would very large Continuity have ona 
person of excitable temperament? 


Ans. That would depend something upon circum- 
stances. Normally, the effect would be to give most 
intense attention to a given topic until the mind was 
satisfied or partially exhausted. If the person were 
called on while tryjng to attend to one thing and his mind 
was sought to be tliverted to others, it would produce 
anger, impatience, confusion, perplexity, vexation, and 
any other forms of disquiet, if there be any. 

F. M. D.—All the information we are possessed 
of relative to finishing gravel walls is contained in 
* Home for All.” Price, post paid, $1 00. 

A. J. M., send us a likeness of the child—a side 
view—and we can better answer your request. Without 
this, we can not judge what is the relative size of Self- 
Esteem and Firmness. 

L. T., Greenville, Ct. The person you name 
has no connection with this office. Private examinations 
with charts and full written descriptions of character, 
with advice as to most suitable pursuits, given daily at 
30S Broadway. 
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Publishers’ Department, 


“Your Best Tovcats.”—While we can “ spin 
endless yarn” on our mental machine, all on usefal sub. 
jects, we are not so egotistical as to suppose that we 
sesf “all the truth” or all the knowledge which has been 
accumulating these thousands of years, and we therefore 
most cordially invite literary contributious for all depart. 
ments of this Journal, “Tet vs wuar you KyNow"— 
what you think others would be glad to hear—and we will 
give it wings from our printing-preas, and send it broad. 
cast over the world. So “give us your best thoughts.” 

We already have numerous cogrespondents, but 
a word from one and all, who haye Srigiaal Wdeen, earns 
numerous topics discussed in this Jouraal. Are 0a living 
among the Indians in the Rocky Mountains? ‘Teil ug of 
their habits. Are you exploring the wilds of the world? 
Tell us what you bave seen, bearing on the subject of 
mind, mo! and man. No one knows so much that he 
may not learn something from others. Let this Journal} 
be the medium through which the light of living thoughts 
shall illuminate the world. “Give us your best thoughts.” 


Severat persons have sent us “ Thoughts in th® 
Rough.” One says, “ Messrs. Eprrors: Inclosed I send 
you a ‘ Hasty Sketeb, etc.,’ which you are welcome to use, 
if worth the trouble to prepare for publication.” [It mast 
have been very hastily written, so much so, indeed, that 
our clairvoyant can scarcely mske out the meaning of it} 
Another says: “Whie on a flying visit to this place, I 
picked up the following facts, going to prove the immense 
importance of Phrenology, etc., which I have not time to 
write out in detail, but if you can make anything out of 
them, I should like to see them in priat” [We are much 
obliged to the kind sender, but beg to state his ink was s0 
pale and weak that many words are invisible. We can 
not reproduce it.] Another—a promising youth, asks us 
to correct and print his first Essay, “ Oa omy.” He 
excuses his imperfections on the ground of his extreme 
youth—only fifteen—and will try to do better, when he 
shall have had more experience, ete. [The good motives 
of this young man can not be questioned, while his judg- 
ment may be at fault. He should have sent his Essay t 
some School Journal ; but, first of all, he should have read 
that excellent ‘ittle Hand-B ok, “‘ How to Write.” Ditto, 
those previously referred to. We do not ask for “ hastily 
written sketches”—nor for Joosely stated facts—nor for a 
juvenile thesis. What we do want, is the “ live, burning 
thoughts of thinkers.” We want “ light, light, more light” 
Twaddle and suds ar» cheap, and so are “ words;” bat 
ideas, such as take hold and convict—that come home to 
the very centers of life and its objects, these are what 
we seek, and what we wish to serve up to huogry readers. 
We would make this Journal an Intellectual Instractor 
—A Guide to Social Happiness, aad a Mora Monrroe in 
the world. With these objects in view, we repeat our re- 
quest for the Best Thoughts of the best thinkers and the 
best writers 


“ Copyrricntep.”—Some of our newspaper and 
magazine publisbers, who “ print for pay,” copyright their 
articles, in order that they may have the exclusive sale of 
the same. But we work on a different plan and for a dif- 
ferent purpose. We wish to bring before the world—the 
whole world—a knowledge of certain truths, hitherto not 
popular, and we use this Journal as the medium of com- 
munication. Its articles are not copyrighted. We have 
no objection to their republication in other periodicals and 
newspa Indeed, we would suggest to our friends 
everywhere that they induce editors to copy such articles 
from tois Joarnal as they may approve, a simple 2% 
knowledgment of its source being all the remuneration 
desired. Here, then, country reader, is a way in which 
you can do good—namely: get the editor of your 
paper to y the best articles from the PamgnoLoGioal 
JOURNAL. e simply wish to have the views and pria- 
ciples disseminated every where, without the restrictions 
of “ copyright.” 

Sarpiasters Won’r Do.—Money—greenbacks 
and post-office currency—has become so plentifal here- 
abouts that corporation and individual shinplasters will 
not pass curreat aoy more So cheap have they become, 
that it is said an old smoker even refused to light his pipe 
with them. No; they are worthless in this market, and 
are now received by nobody. Bank bills, postage cut- 
rency, uncut stamps, gold and silver coins, and drafts on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia preferred. 


* Can not Do Wrrnovt It.”’—S. S. G. when re- 
newing his subscription, writes—“ It becomes necessary 
for us to economize during these war times, but your 
Journal is regarded as indispensable in our family.” 
(Glad of it.] 

Rev. F.:P. N., Bucksville, Pa. See our cata- 
logue for list of works on Phrenology, with prices. 
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g. R., Bowmansville,C. W. Thanks for the 
dab, We do not like to speak of the person referred to. 

Braxotocy.—We are now having engraved a 

number of illustrations with which to exhibit and 

the different tribes and nations of men, together 

with their physiological and mental peculiarities—for this 
Journal. : 

pror. P. A. EMERY has opened an Institute for 
Deaf Mutes in Baldwin City, Douglass Co., Kansas. 

Mz. A. T. Dean, of the Springfield Academy, 
Bermuda, and more recently, Polytechnic Institute, New 
York city, has become Principal of the CoLteGraTE INstI- 
quts at Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Goxz To THE War.—Our old friend Louis N.’ 
Boudrye, from Troy, N.Y., as chaplain of the 5th N. Y. 
Cavalry. May all his reasonable prayers be answered, 
and his good efforts be crowned with success. ° 

= + 


Ix Loxpon, our publications may be obtained 
of Mr. Wm. Tweedie, 337 Strand. Mr. T. will supply the 
trade. 

Iv Guascow, of Dr. Hunter, of the Gillmore 
Hill Water-Cure. 

Other Booksellers, Periodical Agents, etc., 
will order from London, to supply individuals. 

Ix Boston, our publications may be had of Mr. 
D. P. Butter, 142 Washington Street. 

In Pummapetrur, of Mr. J. L. Carry, 922 Chest- 
nut Street. Wholesale and retail. 

BooxsELLeks, throughout the U. S. A., the 
Canadas, and other N. A. British provinces, will receive 
and fill orders for all works published by Fow1er anp 
WELLS. 

Acexts and canvassers supplied at liberal dis- 
counts. 








Hiterarp Hotices. 


All books noticed under this head may be had of 
Fowier anv WELLS, at the prices named. 





Tus Heratp or Heacta anp WarTeR-Ccre Jour- 
Nal for February contains the following : 

Rambling Reminiscences, by Dr. Trall; the Hot-Water 
Oure; Way-Marks of Hydropathy; Notice of Lectures; 
Hints to the Peop'e; The New Gymnastics, with Lllustra- 
tions; Scatter the Documents ; Dietetic Reform Associa- 
tion; Sickness in the Nursery ; “ Little Willie’s Grave ;” 
Reports of Cases; Healing and Prayer; The Work goes 
Bravely On. Toros or tHE Montu—First Priaciples of 
the Healing Art; The Philadelphia Doctors. Soiprens’ 
Derartuznt—Grog and Drugs in the Army; a Bomb- 
shell for the Medical Bureau. The Dining-Room. Mus- 
CELLANEOUs—The Black Death; “the Minister’s Health ; 


the Gorilla and its Character; Man Overboard ; Immer- 
sion; Fretting, ete. 

Full to the brim, and overflowing with good, sound 
sense, driven home with the unction of a “ forty-horse 
power” Where in the world do these anti-stimulant writ- 
ers get so much steam? This JovsNat expresses more 
originality, energy, force, and real religious zeal than we 

in all the “ regular” medical journals combined. It 
must be they deli-ve in what they are about, Sr else they 
are crazy. We have already learned enough of their sys- 
tem to keep poison-drugs out of our stomachs, and rather 
think our lease on life may have been thereby prolonged, 
for which we give thanks. 


The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and 
Children, with a translation of Prof. Kloss’s Dumb-Bell 
Instructor and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By 
Dio Lewis, M.D. With three hundred illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. We hail with pleasure every effort 
properly made for the bodily improvement of mankind. 
The New Gymnastics set forth in this work are admirably 
adapted for sedentary men and for woinen and children- 
For many years we have urged upon the public the 








necessity for exercise, and have published a large work 
on this subject which is having a great sale. This new 
candidate for public favor may be ordered by mail from 
this office. Price, $1 25. 





REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION FOR 

Lower Canapa, for the year 1861. Quebec. 

From this report, filling 284 large octavo pages, we are 
enabled to judge something of the progress and present 
state of education in Canada, and can not help admiring 
and commending the zeal with which our friends across 
the border are devoting themselves to the perfecting of 
their Common School system. Recognizing the fact that 
we owe much of our success to that system, which we are 
gradually perfecting, we can not but regard with pleasure 
any effort, wherever made, to place good educational 
privileges within the reach of all. 


How a Free Prorte Conpuct 4 Boxe War: A 
Chapter from English Iistory. By Charles J. Stille. Oc- 
tavo; 49 pp. Philadelphia: Martien, 621 Jayne Street. 
We are indebted to our excellent. friend, Hon. N. P. 

Trust, for a copy of this me :tal “ tonic” in our present 

unfortunate political condition. It should be read, and 

its suggestions acted on, by our statesmen. Price 15 cts. 


ManvuaL or Gymnastic Exercises FoR SCHOOLS 
AnD Famttres, by 8. W. Mason.—Very useful in connec- 
tion with classes in Gymnastics of single practice ; 30 cents. 

‘Tutory AND Art oF PENMANSHIP, containing a full 
statement of Payson, Dunlon & Scribner’s Method of 
Teaching, together with an Analysis and Synthesis of 
Script Letters; 12mo, 80 cents. I witt Be A Sor- 
pier, by Mrs. L. C. Luther.—A capital book for children, 
well illustrated; 75 cents. Tue Stanparp Prono- 
Grapnico Dictionary, by A. J. Graham; 8vo, 1050 
pages, price $4 60; 12 mo, $3 50. This work, which has 
been so long in progress, and has cost the author an 
amount of mental labor not easy to conceive, is at last 
complete. It has been Mr. Graham’s object to reduce 
the Reporting Style of Phonography to a system, giving a 
thorough, correct, and concise nomenclature to the differ- 
ent Phonographs. By means of this nomenclature he is 
able to give, in words, the exact directions for writing in 
Phonography, and in the most abbreviated style, any 
word or pores inuse. To the student of Phonograpby or 
the Professional Reporter the york can not fail to be of im- 
mense value. Besives its use in the particulars mentioned 
it is the best pronouncing ——s in the English 
Language. Les MiseraBies, by, Victor Hugo—au- 
thorized transtation by Wraxall—published by W. L, 
Pooley & Co., N. Y., complete in one volume; price, cloth 
$1 50, paper $1. Some complaint has be: n made that in 
this translation some portion of the work which seemed 
to the translator liable to be misunderstood or miscon- 
strued by the English reader has been omitted. In the 
later edition these omissions have been sedded in aa 
appendix. The work, as a whole, is one of the greatest 
the century has produced, whether considered relative to 
its merits as a mere work of fiction, or as a philosophical 
and critical treatise — Society in its entire length, 
breadth, and depth. He who fails to read it does injustice 
to himeelf. Tue National ALMANAC AND ANNUAL 
ReoorD ror 1863 furnishes more fully accurate, recent 
and interesting information concerning the present condi- 
tion of our country than has ever been issued in any single 
volume ; 12mo, cloth $1 25. 


New Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, 
have recently issued, in superb style, the following sheet- 
music, with words: 

“ Annabel Lee,” poem, by Edgar Allen Poe; music by 
E. F. Faleonnet. “Friendship,” by Haycroft. “March 
of the Forty-first Regiment,” by Bendelari. “General 
Howard’s Grand March,” by Magoun. “ Idle Fairies,” by 
Wiesel. “Our Nation’s Flag,” by Conner. “Safely into 
Heaven She Faded,” by Williams. ‘On! Where, Gentle 
West Wind,” by Muller. “The Bride’s Prayer on her 
Wedding Day,” by Oesten. All with ope ed words. 
This music indicates the growing taste of our people for 

d music, May it increase, tili we shall lead the world 
n this high civilizing art. 


Tae Oxtp Loc Scuoor-House.——Furnitured with 
Incidents of School Life, Rates of Travel, Hints to 
Teachers and Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches ; 
illustrated. By Alexander Clark, Editor of Clark’s 
School Visitor. Philadelphia: Leary, Getz & Co. 
12mo, pp. 258; $1 25. 

A volume of response or “ Heart Echoes,” by one who 
bas heard and felt the throbs of life, love, and labor. The 
author mirrors men to themselves. You who have en- 
joyed the luxury of a life in a log-house—origine! and 
American—may look into this work as in a mirror, and 
see yourselves. “ We have been there,” and our pulse 

uickens when we go back in fond memory to the free, 

wild, and wenmeestane days of our forest life in the West! 
Here are anecdotes—natural as noses—and scenes of sum- 
mer end winter echool-days, reviving to read. We may 
here record our impression, that the author is well 
adapted to shine both in science and literature, should he 
devote himself to them. But, be may rise higher, and 
shine brighter as a teacher of our most blessed Christran 
religion. 





“Our Soca, Retations”— including love, 
courtship, and married life, with their joys and sorrows— 
hopes and disappointmente—poetry and prose, with the 
“why and the wherefore,” will be given in the present 
volume of the A. P. J. and Lirz Intustratep. 

Curist1an Courace—a Sermon for the Times. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER CLARK. Philadelphia: W. 8. Young. 
10 cents, Text,‘ Be not afraid, only believe.” Fall of 
hope, cheer, and faith. The spirit of the sermon may be 
inferred from a single quotation, which we commend to 
the desponding : 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark ses, 

Jeh: vah hath triumphed, Hts PEOPLE ARE FREE !” 


Tae Spmirvan Por or View; or, the Glass 


’ Reversed. An answer to Bishop Colenso. By M. Manan, 


D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

The learned author gives us the key with which he 
unlocks the whole’ mystery of the question raised by 
Bishop Colenso. He says “ Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned ;” while Bishop ©. would seem to ignore this 
most material argument. The book is written with great 
clearness, and in the spirit of Christian kindness, and 
must serve to re-affirm in the faith those who were waver- 
ing or doubting. We thank the author for this prompt 
and appropriate word for the truth and the right. 


Hotty’s Country Sears—containing Litho- 
graphic Designs for Cottages, Villas, Mansi ete., with 
their accompanying outbuildings; also, Churches, City 
Buildings, Railway Stations, etc., ete. By Henry Hudson 
Holly, architect. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

A beautiful and most useful book. It is a handsome 
quarto, printed on fine paper with excellent letter, con- 
taining no less than thirty-four designs, on full page 
plates, with descriptions plete, and estimates for cost 
of building the same. The autbor is a practical architect, 
thoroughly competent by education and ex ence to 
give wise counsels on this very important subject. It isa 
relief to notice the reviving interest in a subject so beauti- 
fying and civilzing, after so long a period given almost 
exclusively to war. But, under Providence, we look for 
an improved state of things, and this book is one of the 
evidences of * the good time coming.” 


_—_— oo 


Snort-Hanp Warirers.—A. H. W. To obtain 
a situation as reporter on a daily paper you must first 
prove your competency. We shall be glad to intercede in 
your behalf when you can give satsfactory answers to the 
following questions : 

1st. How many words—in Phonography—can you write 
a minute? (Some write 100, others 120, and some from 
150 to 2:0.) 2d. Do you write a handsome long-hand ? 
and how fast? 3d. What is your age, and education? 
4th. What are your terms per week ? 

Replies to the above questions, with a specimen of both 
phonography and long-hand, will enable us to speak in 
your behalf. We have several phonographers io our em- 
ploy, and could not get along without them ; but there is 
no vacancy at present. 

We may state here, that we will keep a register for the 
benefit of both Reporters and employers, and hold it sub- 
ject to inspection by both parties. In this way lucrative 
situations may be obtained, and employers readily sup- 
plied. Young ladies, ss well as gentiemen, may send us 
their addresses, to be placed on file, for situations. 

We commend the study of Phonograpby to ali. 
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Tue Morser or Invention.—Mr. Gladstone, in 
a recent public meeting at Liverpool for founding a 
School of Science, aptly showed to the diffident, that the 
triamphs of science were effected by the application of 
experience gained in the contemplation of natural ob- 
jec.s. The shell of the lobster suggested the strong tube 
of Watt; the earthworm the tunnel to Brunel; the bird’s 
wing produced the oar; the gyrations of the hawk, the 
whee' ; while the plow was founded on intelligent obser- 
vation of certain practices of the pig. 

[Here is a suggestion which may serve as a basis for 
other inventions. Reader, observe closely all the actions, 
motions, and effects of what you see in your daily inter- 
course with life, and you, too, may study out a useful in- 
vention by which to set the world ahead. Try it.] 
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Ardsertisements. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—We can give but | 
a limited space to these, and only to those 
deemed proper and legitimate. We shail 
exclude all patent medicines and every- 
thing which looks like swindling, cheating, 
and imposition. Still, we can not hold our- | 
selves ible for the | ge of such 
advertisements as we publish for other par- | 
ties, Readers must Judge in this respect for | 
themselves. We prefer brief anhounce- | 
ments only. } 
ane - | 
Tue Craie Microscorz. | 
This is the best and 
ca, h pest icroscor in 
the world for general use. | 
bd It has just received the 
First Premium — Silver | 
Medal—at the Ohio State | 
Agricultural Fair. It re- | 
quires no focal adjust 
ment,magnifies about Luv | 
diameters,or 10,900 times, 
and is so simple that a 
= y: —> It will | 
hragm ; sent by postage | 
. baiare’ aid, on the receipt of 
inches high. ho 25, or with six beauti- | 
fw mounted objects for Three Doll. 
Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
308 Broadway, New York. 
S—_—_—_——————- 
Parents Appiiep For. 
Being centrally located in our commercial 
metropolis, and having an able and experi- 
enced agent at the seat of Government, we 
are able to offer more than usual facilities 
for the i busi in this coun- 
try in relation to patents ; while our arrange- 
ments abroad enable us to secure foreign 
patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
resent arrangements are such that we hope 
or the future to keep pace with the demands 
of the public for our services, and it shall 
be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Com- 
munications in reference to inventions, pat- 
ents, or patent law carefully considered and 
promptly attended to. 
“How to Ger a Patent” will be sent | 
on application, for a 3 cent stamp. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
508 Broadway, New York. 
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Unrrep Srares Guano Co., | 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per 
cent. of Puosremate or Liuz. 

Aumonstatep do. contains more Actual | 
and Potential Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 


4 lyr. A. G. BENSON, President, 


NEW YORK 
Hye@erro-THERAPEUTIO| 
COLLEGE. 
The great and increasin 
Hygienic Physicians and Nurses bas in- 
duced the Trustees to make arrangement 
for a special Summer Tex, to c mmence 
on the second Monday in May, 1863. The | 
“ New Gymnastics,” according tu the system | 
of Dr. Lewis, 5f Boston, will be thoroughiy | 
taught, without additional expense, to the 
stadent. For the whole course of Lectures, 
$75. For farther information, address 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


demand for 


Epucation Compiete: Em- | 
bracing Puysto.ocy, Animat and Menta, 
applied to the Preservation and Restoration 
of Health of Body aud Power of Miad; 
Se.r-Cuttvure, and Perfection of Character, 
Memory, and InTeLLectvat Improvement, | 
applied to Self-Edueation, Complete in one 
12mo volume, and more than 90 pages. 
Illustrated. 

Every one should read it who would im- 
prove his healt, devetop bis mind, and im- 
rove his character. By first mail. Price 
Poost free) $2 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. | 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Tae Heratp or Heatre 
(Late Warter-Cure JouRNAL). 
R. T: TRALL, MD., EDITOR AND 
PROPRIETOR. 

This is emphatically the Medical and 

Health Journal 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Devoted to the Philosophy and Practice 
of Hygienic Medication ; 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 
by an observance of the Organic Laws; 

THE OURE OF DISEASE, 
without drug-remedies of afy kind ; 

BODILY CULTURE AND MENTAL 

VIGOR, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. 

Published monthly, at No. 15 Laight 
Street, New York, at One Dollar a year in 
advance; Six Copies for $5 ; Ten Copies for 
$7 50; Twenty Copies for $14. 

The Heratp or Hearn has a larger 
circulation than any similar periodical in 
the world, and is, in fact, the BEST AND 
oueapest HEALTH PeRropicaL ever pub- 
lished. 


Send ten cents for a specimen number, 
and see our splendid list of premiums. 

The Heratp or HeaLtu may be ordered 
through the news agents in any part of the 
counwy, or from Fowtex axnp WELLS, 3u8 


| Broadway, New York. 


Hyerentc Lystrrvte, 


| WO. 15 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 


If you are sick, come here and we will 
cure you of your disease, without poisoning 
you with drugs. If you are well, and wis 
to visit the city for business or pleasure, 
come here aud we will give you food to eat 
that will keep you well. You can get here 
the Electro-Magnetic, Vapor, or any other 
form of Baths. 


Lewis’ system of Physica! raining for the 
healthy. We have a common Gymnasium, 
and social amusements also. Patients have 
the privilege of attending Dr. Trail’s lec- 
tures to the Medical Class free. Teaus— 
Board alone, from $4 to $1 per week; board 
with treatment, from $7 to $2, according 
rooms. If you come to the city be sure and 
come and sve us, and we will try and make 
ou at home. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D, 
E. P. MILLER M.D., Physicians. 
ELLEN J. HIGGLNS, M D., 

E. P. MILLER, Proprietor. 


Dr. Tratt’s New Mepican 
CHARTS. 

These Charis are so arranged as to pre- 

sent to the eye, at a single glance, alt of 

the Fundamental Problems of all Medical 


| Systems, the Philosophy aud also Princi- 


ples of the Hygienic System. They were 
designed especially for the use of Teachers 


| and Lecturers, and they supply the speaker 
| with all the texts and topics required for a 
| whole course of Lectures. They are four by 


seven feet in size, beautifully prmted in 
colors, and with large type, 80 as to be read 
across a room or hall. With the use of 
these Charts, a popular audience can com- 
prehend the principles and merits of our 
system, as taught in the Hygeio-Therapeutic 
College, better in one hour than they can by 
means of mere verbal explanations in a 
whole monoth. 

No. 118 Puysrotoeicat. It represents all 
of the Normai Processes; the Distinctive 
Tissues; the Vital Properties ; the Temper- 
aments ; the Life-Priaciple, or Vitality; the 
“ Vis Conservatria Nature ;” the reiations 
and distinctions of the Vital aud Mental 


| Fanections; the proper subdivisions and 


classifications of the Mental Powers; the 
explanation of Faculties, Propensities, In- 
stinct, Reason, Psychology, Phreaology,etc.; 
* Use or Tuines Norma.” 

No. 2 1s PatmoroeteaL. It exhibits the 
Causes of Disease ; the Essential Nature of 
Disease ; the Rationale of all Forms of Dis- 
ease and of all Classes of Medicines; the 
Modus Operandi of Remedial end Morbific 
Agents ; the Nature of Foods and Poisons ; 
Rationale of Stimulation, loflammation, fe- 
ver, etc.; the Vis Mevic.trie Nature; 
Etiology ; Symptomatology ; Pathognomo- 
nosis ; Diagnosia; Prognosis; Type ; Dia- 
thesis; “ Law of Cure,” ete. 

Price $10. Send orders to R. T. TRALL, 
M.D, No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


to } 


ATTENTION, LADIES!! 


Tae Lintrctian Weppine. 
—By special arrangement, we published on 
the 10th of February, immediately afier 
their marr the Card Photograph of 
BRIDE, inghevr wedding dress. with thet 

S, rw ress, W their 
auto; No album will be complete 
without this interesting picture. Price 25 
cents. be sent by mail. 
must be sentto E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 

501 Broadway, New York, 

Manofacturers of Photographic Albums, 

and publishers of Card Photographs of 
Celebrities. 





Mrs. Hanxuys’ Paver: A 


Home Gazette of Pastimes, Utilities, Arts of 
Beauty, Etiquette, Curiosities, Travels, Ad- 
ventures, Odd Castoms, and Ten Thousand 
Wonders of the World. [ltustrated with 
original pictures, ete. Different from all 

er papers, and just suited for the enjoy- 
ment of families. Subscription, $1. 


M. GAUNTT, 413 Broadway, New York. 


New Collection of Four-Part Songs. 

Arton: A OoLLectTion oF 
Four-Part Songs for Male Voices, mainly to 
Te. hte == apo en ray woe In ave 

comprising separate vocal parts an 
i 4 ope by Joha D Willard. 
e contents of this work are mostly from 
the German, and embrace the finest of well- 
known gems, with a number of new pieces 
not Toye translated. Price. complete, 
5 vols., $4 ocal parts, 4 vols., $2 25. Sin- 
gle vocal parts, 7% cts. Piano score, $1 50. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., . 
Publishers, Boston. 





Lavy Agents WANTED at 
home or to travel, for a better compensation 
than allowed by any other iodical. 
| lady agent, daring the month of October, 





We have the Sweaish | took over 700 new advance-paying subscrib- | 
Movement-Cure for the sick, aad Dr. Dio | ers, in the town of Troy, clearing for hereelf 


$350. Agents are all making money. Send 
| seven cents, in stamps, jor sample copy aud 
| Ageut’s Cereular. Address, 
} M. GAUNTT, 413 Broadway, N. Y. 


S napasacchahteeniaaehhesse ter 
|Cuartes H. Saeparp, M.D., 


65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement-Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 





Ricumonp Counry Cot.e- 


GIATE INSTITUTE, Clifton, Simonson 
Avenue, near Vanderbilt Landing. Board- 
ing and day-school for boys and girls. 

zt A. T. DEANE, Principal. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Srewine Macuines. 
HIGHEST PRMEIUMS. 
International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
Industrial Exposition, Paris, 1861. 
OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





All orders | 


[ Manog, 
PLAN IAA nate p 
SINGER & 00.8 


Lerrer “A” Fayiry Sew- 
ING MACHINE, 
WITH ALL THE RECENT IMPRO 
Is the Best, and cugap: MOST. 
TIFUL of all Sewi Mechine,. Tae ae 9 
chine will sew any ing, from the = 
of a tuck in Tarletan to the 
Overcoat—anything from Pilot or 
down to the softest Gauze or 
Tissue, and is ever ready to do its 
perfection. It can fell, hem, bind 
tuck, quilt, and — capacity fur’ 


is noy, 


any other Machine. The Leter “ANB, 
Sewing Machine may be had in a va. 
pana Me cabinet cases. The Fol . 
which is now 80 popul 
name implies, one that can be fled ae 
x or case, which, when ope 
beautiful, substantial, and 
the work to rest upon. T of 
— ——_— — —plain as the wood 
a native forest, or as elabor: 
oished as art can enate Vosen, ~~ 
The Branch Offices are well 
Silk Twist, Thread, Needles, 01 
the very best quality. 
Send for a copy of “Sincrr & ° 
ZETTE.” M. SINGER 4 00. + 
458 Broadway, N, Y, 





. 





|Tue Wasntneron Iyxsranp. 


This beautiful article, recently paten 
| Sasa e 4 = metallic. ornamented ~ : 
work, a whi head of Washington 
| an ink-fountaiv, in connection with a > 
| cup 80 arranged that when the bead or 
reservoir is filled with ink sufficient to las; 
for months, it will flow from the head to the 
| pen-cup so fast ooly as it shall be used out, 
; thus Keeping the ink always at the same 
| level in the cup, while the ink is kept free 
_ dust and exposure to the air. 
t may be sent by expr not .by mail. 
Price $2 50. singe: 4 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
| 308 Broadway. 


| 

| SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND PURSE. 

USE 

'Kenr’s Easr Inpra Corres. 

The Cheapest and Most Healthful. 

Only 23 cents per pound. 

TWICE THE STRENGTH OF JAVA, 

| WITH ALLITS FINE FLAVOR, 

Pat up in one-pound packages only. 

| Used extensively by the fashionable 

| boarding-houses up town. Recommended 

| by anumber of Physicians and Clergymea 
as the finest Coffee ever introduced. 

Testimony of the Eminent 

| DR. JAMES BOYLE: 


| I have critically examined and wed 
| Kent’s East [npra Corres, and find it tobe 
| healthful and nutritious. I icularly 
| d it to nervous and dyspeptic 








$160.—New 7-OctTave 
PIANOS in rosewood cases, iron frames, 
and over-strun 
| carved legs, $1 





, $185, and $209; do., with 
| pearl keys, $250 and $300. The above 
| Pianos are the greatest bargains in the city. 
| Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40, $50, $40, 
| $75, $10", $120, and $130, $14", and $150. 
| New MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 
| Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per paze. 


prices. 


HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
12-11 


No. 451 Broadway. 
” Boery Business Man Should Have it | 
Tae Bustness Mirror, 

A Journal of Local Trate, Finance, Po- 
litical Economy, Agrieulture, Mechanical 
Science, Useful Arts, and Refined Literature. 

Pusiisuep Weexty, at ONE DOLLAR 
PER ANNUM. 

The Paper contains Weekly Trade Re- 
ports, Produce Markets, Business Directory 
tor New York City, Correspondence oa 
Business and other sudjects, Sales of Goots 
at Auction, Money Market, Manufacturing 
News, Late terfeits, and a large amount 
of usetul and instructive reading, well cal- 
culated to make it an indi ble com- 


bass, for $160; do., with | 


All kinds of Music merchandise st war | 


persons, and for general family use, I re- 
gard it in favor and other qualities supe- 
| rior to any other offre. 


James Boyrue, M.D., 

| No. 186 Chambers St. 

| GeneRat Depot, No. 164 Reade St., N. Y. 
| Also, Sold by 

| Taomas R.Ackianp, No. 226 Greenwich St; 


Bowpen & Co. (Wholesale Agents for Long 
Island), No. 100 Fulton st, Brooklya; 


| At 79} Montgomery Street, Jersey City; 
| and by nearly every Grocer in the three 
cities. 

| & liberal discount to Grocers. 


| THE MOVEMENT-CURE. 
| PHYSICAL PERFECTION.......-- 
| FAMILY GYMNASIUM.... 
CALISTHENICS...... covedscsceseds 
LEWIS’S NEW GYMNASTICS... .- 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISES 

The above named works, intended to im- 
press the reader with the neeessity of Phys 
ical Exercise, as well as to give instructions 
| fur its systematic application, can be had, 





jon in every store and family. 
23 HENRY. LIVINGSTON & CO., 
44 Ann Street, New York. 





id, on receipt of price named, from 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Ovr New Prospecrvs. 


“The Human Face Divine”—a New Sys- 
tem a, Physiognomy. Eyes, Ears, Nose, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Han ds, 
Fet, Skin, Complewion, with ali“ § gne of 
character, and How to Read Them,” to be 


gicen in— 


The Phrenologicai Journal 


FE ILLUSTRATED for 1868, will 
p= ds everything new and useful, with 
illustrations, relating to 

Eraxotoey, tue Narurar 

of Man, now attracting much atten- 

eg et we shall record, n this JouRNAL, 

what may be developed concerning differ- 
ent Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men 


‘PaysioLoGy, IN WHICH THE 
ons of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, 
— Bones, Muscles, including the 
Nervous System —their “ Uses and Abuses” 
—will be amply illustrated and described in 
apopular manner. . 


PaRENOLOGY, IN ITS APPLICA- 
tion to all the various interests of the Human 
Race, including the Cet eee and 
man’s INTELLECTUAL, SoctaL, and Mora 
Narvre, and how to improve it. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, WITH THE 
“Sions or CaaractEr, AND How To Reap 
Tuem,” on scientific principles, with numer- 
ous portraits of remarkable persons. A new 
and very interesting study. 


Psycno.oey, or THE“ Scrence 
of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Na- 
tare, and his relations not only to théa Jife, 
bat to the life to come, will be elucidated 
and explained on princ'ples ia perfect har- 
mony with Revelation end the highest 
Caristianity. 


A New Vo.uME, THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH, commenced January, 1863, pub- 
lished on the first of each month, in 2 beau- 
tifal quarto form itable for binding, at 
ONE DOLLAR a Year. Clubs of ten or 
more will be supplied at 75 cents each, 
Sample numbers, 10 cents. Please address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








Savine anp WAsTING; oR, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 


By the Life of Two Families of Opposite 
Obaracter, Habits, and Practices, in a plea- 
ant tale of real life, full of 


USEFUL LESSONS, 
SHOWING 
How To Have, 
How To se Happy, 


How To Live, 
Tlow To Gatn, 


Including the story of the needlewoman | 


who supported herself and four children ou 
A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman, or child can read this 
book without being interested in its pleas- 
ant narrative or exposition of human char- 
acter, and instructed in its lessons of econ- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life 
in every family. Price, postpaid, $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3.8 Broadway, New York. 





The Best Maaners Book ever published. 


How to Brenave; 
A Hanp-Book or 
REPUBLICAN ETIQUETTE, 


This work, which has received the un- | 


qualified approbation of the press and pun- 
he, is everywhere quoted as a standard 


Work. It teaches 
HOW TO BEHAVE 
At Dome, Ar Taste," 
Ox Tue Street, Ar Parties, 
At Cuvrcn, In Visits, 


At Amusements, In ConversaTIog, 
In Travettne, In Covrtsui, AND 
ON ALL OCCASIONS. 

Every young man and woman in the land 
should have it, Being handsomely hound, 
it is Just the thing for a present. Price only 
60 cents, FOWLER & WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 


Works on Phonography. 


Hon. Tomas H. Benton said, when pre- 
sented with a verbatim report of one of his 
speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pxo- 
NoGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it 
would have SAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF 
HARD LABOR.” 





’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
eager of all styles of th® Art, commenc- 
ing with the analysis of words, and proceed- 
ings to the most rapid reporting style. $1 25, 

Graham’s First Standard Phonogra- 

hic Reader. In corresponding style, ¢. ¢., 
With Vowels. 75 cents, 

Graham’s Second Standard Phono- 
graphic Reader, in the reporting style. $1. 

American Manual of Phonography. 
Beiog a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand. By Lone- 
LEY. 60 cents. 


The Manual of Phonography. By Prr- 
man. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. Designed for schools 
and private students. New edition, 60 cts. 


The Reporter’s Companion. By Prr- 
MAN and Prosser. A complete Guide to the 
Art of Verbatim Reporting, designed to fol- 
| low Pitman’s Manual of Phonography. $1. 
| The Phonographic Teacher. By Prr- 
MAN. On the method of Imparting Phono- 
graphy, containing a course of leseons, with 
| practical hints on tecturing, ete. Engraved 
| in the corresponding style. $1. 
| The History of Shorthand, from the 
System of Cicero down to the Invention 
of Phonography. Edited and engraved on 

Stone by Prrman. 75 cents. 

The Phonographic Instructor. By 

Bes Pirmay. (Elementary). 75 cents. 


The Phonographic Reader. By Prt- 
MAN. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A useful work for every Phonogra- 
pbic student, 25 cents. 

The Reporter’s Manual. A complete 
exposition of the Reporting Style of Pho- 
nography. With illustrative exercises. By 
GranamM. 60 cents. 

New Manners Book, printed in Pho- 
| nography. Containing valuable extracts. 
Compiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 

Phonographic Copy-Books, with mo- 
rocco covers, for the use of students. Price 
= cents. Copy-Books Without Covers. 

rice 10 cts. Note Paper, Pencils, Pe’ 
etc , in variety. pr, as come, 

The American Phonetic Dictionary, 
} with pronouncing Vocabularies of Clas- 

sica!, Scriptural, and Geographical Names. 
| By Danie1, 8. Suatiey. Price $4. 
| Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
| gives the Pronunciation and the best Corre- 
| ae and Reporting Outlises of many 
| thousand Words and Phrases. Invaluable 
to the student and practical reporter. 12mo, 
| $8 50; Svo, $4 50. . 

Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Phraseol- 
ogy. 75 cts, 


PY aa of Psalms, in‘Easy Reporting Style. 








| Sent, prepatd, by return of the rrest matt, 
| on receipt of price. All letters should be 
| addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 
| Broadway, New York. 


op ‘A Home ror ALL; 


| Or, The Gravel Wall and Octagon Mode of 
| Building. New, cheap, convenient, supe- 
rior, and adapted to Rich and Poor—show- 
| ing the superiority of the Gravel Concrete 
Wall over brick, stone, and frame houses, it 
being cheaper and better in all respecis. 
| ‘Te fullest and most complete work on this 
| subjectever ritten. 12mo, cloth, pre, 
$i. FOWLER AND WELLS. 





} a) 
| Tue Itiusrrarep Puysto- 
| LOGICAL AND PHRENOLO@ICAL ALMANAC POR 
| 1863, with Calendars for the United states 
| and Territories, and a mass of imterestin: 
| reading matter, including Portraits of Dis- 
| tinguished Persons, with Biographical 
| Sketches; and several articles on Health, 
| Medical Systems, Infant Mortality, Happi- 
ness, ete. Price, prepaid by ee only six 
cents, or fifty cents a dozen. blished by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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STRUT EL VEGETABLES 
EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROCURED 


S12 per Acre, 


Near Markds, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying aa the whole lin ILES IN 
‘erms for enabling Farmers, Man’ 


LENGTH, upon the most Favorable 
joe, and 


orking-Men to make for themselves and 


e of their Railroad, 700 M I 
rs, Mechan- 
eir families a competency, and a 


ME they can call THEIR OWN, as will appear from the following statements : 


Tilimols is about equal in extent to En- 
gland, with a population of 1,722,666, and a 
soil capable of supporting 20,000,000. No 
State in the Valley of the a offers 
so great an inducement to the settler as the 
State of Illinois. There is no part of the 
world where all the diti of climat 
and soil so admirably combine to — 
those two great staples, Corn and WuHeEart. 

Climate.—Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer securé such immediate results from 
his labor as on these deep, richg loamy soils, 
cultivated with so much ease, The climate, 
from the extreme southern part of the State 
to the Terre Haute, Alton and 8t. Louis 
Railroad, a distance of nearly 200 miles, is 
well adapted to winter. 

Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Tobacco.— 
Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every vari- 
ety of fruit and vegetables, are grown ia 

t abundance, from which Chicago and 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton and St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 136 miles an the 
Main Trank) lies the sm Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 

The ordinary yleld of Corn is from 
50 to 80 bushels re acre. Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, and Hogs are raised here at 
a small cost, and yield large profits. It is 
believed that no section of country — 
greater inducements for Dairy Farming than 
the Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farmin, 
to which but little attention has been paid, 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between the Kankakee and Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles —— Main Trunk), Timothy =" 
Spring Wheat, Corn, ete., are produced 
great abundance. 








ricultuial Produacts.—The Agri- 
cultural products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Wheat crop 


of 1861 was estimated at 35,000,000 bushels, 
while the Corn crop yields not less than 
140,000,000 bushels, besides the crop of Oats, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 


“verses the whole length 


Peas, Clover, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, 
Sorghum, Grapes, Peaches, Apples, etc., 
which go to swell the vast aggregate of pro- 
duction in this fertile region. Over 4,000,- 
000 tons of produce were sent out of the 
State of Illinois during the past year. 

Stock Ralsing.—In Central and South- 
ern Illinois uncommon advantages are pre- 
sented for the extension of Stock raising. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, 
Hogs, etc., of the best breeds, yield hand- 
some profits ; Eo fortunes have already 
been made, and the field is open for others 
to enter with the fairest prospects of like re- 
sults. Darry Farming also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 

Cultivation of Cotton.— The exrperi- 
ments in Cotton culture are of wary great 
oo Commencing in latitude 89 deg. 

min, (see Matton on the Branch, and 
Assumption on the Main Line), the Com- 
pany owns thousands of acres well adapt- 
ed to the perfection of this fiber. A settler 
a. < Jamily of young children can 
turn their youthful labor to a most profit- 
able account in the growth and perfection 
op this plant. } 

The Illinois Central Railroad tra- 
of the State, from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Lake Mich- 
igan to the Ohio. As its name imports, the 

ilroad runs wey the center of the 
State, and on either side of the road, along 
its whole length, lie the lands offered for 


sale, 

Cities, Towns, Markets, Depots.— 
There are ninety-eight Dépéts on the Com- 
pany’s Railway, giving about one every sev- 
en miles, Cities, Towns, and Villages are 
situated at convenient distances throughout 
the whole route, where every desirable com- 
modity may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and where buyers 
are to be met for all kinds of farm produce, 

Eaducation.— Meehanies and working- 
men will find the free school system encour- 
aged by the State, and endowed with a lar; 
revenue for the support of the schools, 
Children can live in sight of the school, 
the college, the church, and grow up with 
the prosperity of the leading State of the 
Great Western Empire. 





Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at 6 
per cent. annually on the following terms: 


Cash payment... .. .... 2... seee anne 00 

Payment in one year........--++.++ 48 00 
Ss im two years............+. 48 00 
hg in three years ...........» 45 
Ss in four years ...........- 236 00 
> in five years... ........0.. 224 00 
S im Six years............+4- 212 00 
bd im seven years .........+. 200 00 


Address Land Commissioner, [Uinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Il. 








40 acres at $10 per acre: 





Cash payment .......2...e.eseeseee $24 00 
Payment in one year............-.. 24 00 
~ n two years..... ecacacene 24 00 
- im three years ............ 24 00 
“ im four years...........+++ 118 00 
be in five years............4- 112 00 
* in six years .... «+ 106 00 
. in seven years............ 100 00 
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A WORD TO BOYS, 


Wuen we were boys—and it was a good many 
years ago—when the winter schools commenced, 
one of the first questions we asked was, whether 
we were to “speak pieces” or not. There was a 
good deal of difference of opinion in those days 
as to whether it was of any use. Some thought 
the time could be more profitably employed, and 
some were wise enough to think, that as the boys 
would be men some time, and would want to 
speak in school-meetings and town-meetings, and 
some would be sent to the Legislature, and per- 
haps to Congress, it was best to have them learn 
how to stand before an audience when they were 





younger, and consequently most every winter a 


moral sentiments. Whereas, if you box its ears, 
scold or frown upon it, you excite the passions, 
and the blood concentrates in those organs which 
resist, contend, fight—such as Combativeness and 
Destructiveness. You may call into action, and 
continue in action, any of the organs you please. 
Hence we say, parents, teachers, and guardians 
are responsible for the disposition of their chil- 
dren. Your treatment will serve to make them 
good or bad, and physiology and phrenology 
show how. Again, Dr. Bushnell’s remarks are 
quite to the point on 
Uncorsctous Inriuence.—The very handling of 
, the nursery is significant, and the petulance, the 
passion, the gentleness, the tranquillity indicated 
by it are all roduced in the child. His soul is 
a purely receptive nature, and that for a consid- 


portion of one afternoon in each week was set | erable period, without choice or selection. A 


apart for declamation. You all know how 
awkward it seems to go on the stage before the 


the school-room floor, and the audience, the boys 
and girls you have known always. When your 
name is called, you start out from your seat with 
a flushed face. Your boots make a terrible noise, 
and seem just twice as heavy as usual. Your 
legs seem without joints, and your arms as if 
they had been changed with somebody. What 
to do with your hands you don’t know. You 
would like to put them in your pockets, but you 
know that wouldn’t look well. 
body is looking at you, and feel as if you wish 
you were somewhere else. Never mind. Some 


mence the sooner it will be over. 


We used to labor under many disadvantages 
for want of pieces. Books were not so plenty in | 


those days as now, and the boy who was the pos- 
sessor of a “speaking book” was the envy of all | 
his schoolfellows. } 
Since that time, men, who were boys then, have 
prepared many books, on purpose to furnish 
school-boys with proper selections ; two of the 
best we will name below, and if any boy who | 
reads this wants either of them, we will send it to | 


him by mail, with the postage paid, for the price | 


named. 

Tue Exarerrion Speaker, contains Farces, Dia- 
logues, and Tableaux, with Exercises for Declama- | 
tion in Prose and Verse; with Illustrations. 87 c. 

Tue New York Speaker ; a Selection of Pieces 
Designed for Academic Exercises in Elocution, 


containing 253 pieces in Prose and Verse. $1 25. | 
You can send the money, bank bills, or post- | 


age stamps in a letter. It will reach us if direct- 
ed plainly to the Publishers of this Journat. 


———2 a 


A Goop Hir.—Send your little child to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm 
good-night kiss as it goes to its pillow. The mem- | 
ory of this, in the stormy years which fate may 
have in store for the little one, will be like Beth- 
lehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds. 


[And there is a deeper philosophy in this, prob- | 


ably, than the writer supposed. Let us explain. 
The blood goes most freely to those parts of the 
body or brain most exercised. Sending the child 
to bed in a happy state of mind sets the blood | 
coursing its way to the affections and to the 


| everything he sees. Voice, manner, 


enlinanet ente the dite bo iethile wiaup tas thing which the eye sees, the mimic instinct de- 


You know every- | 


little farther on, he begins voluntarily to copy 
t, every- 


lights to act over. And thus we have a whole 


| generation of future men receiving from us their 


very beginnings, and the deepest impulses of their 


| life and immortality. They watch us every mo- 


ment, in the family, before the hearth, and at the 
table; and when we are meaning them no good 
or evil, when we are conscious of exerting no in- 
fluence over them, they are drawing from us im- 
—, and molds of habit which, if wrong, no 


right, no bad associations utterly dissipate. Now, 
it may be doubted, I think, whether, in all the 
iactive influence of our lives, we do as much to 
shape the destiny of our fellow-men, as we do in 


| this single article of unconscious influence over 
| children. 
of the smartest men in the country made just | 


such a first attempt as that; you will get used to 
it after a few trials, and the sooner you com- | 


Tue Itivusrratep Famity Gym- 


| NasiuM, just published, contains 330 Eogravings, with all 


necessary instructions in— 


GyYMN ASTICs, CALISTHENICS, 

KuvesrPaTuy, PatLoserny, anD 

Mawnty Exercisszs, Akt OF SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly mavner— 

How to Srr, Staxp, Wax, anp Run; 

How To Leap, Cis, SKATE, anD Swi ; 

How to Mount, Ripz, Drive, anv Row ; 

How To Make Tue Bopy Lirne anp Srraicut; 

How to Make Tae Lives Fiem anv Srrone ; 

How to Give Gracr to Every Movement ; 

How To Curse Disease anv Derormirty ; 

How to Szeovre Heats, Strenctu, any Braory. 

It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex, 

but for all classes and both sexes. 

For Womes, 


For tae Heaurny, 
Fou Mex, 


For tue Invaxip, 
For Bors anv Gres, For tae Deronmep, 
Fos tas Woe Famiy, For Everysopy. 
This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
piyjae direct physical culture to the development of the 
ily organs, and the tavigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity ; and answers in an admirable manver one of the 
most urgent wan‘s of the day. Were it introduced. as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
‘Teachers, examine the [Liustratep Famity Grmwnastum. 
Price $1 2. Po 15 cents. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


1d mo. 10 | Practice or Warer-Ovrt, briefly explained 
eavenly discipline can wholly remove; or, if | 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 BROADWAY, Wy 

G_The retail prices only are named. Those orden 
ing to be sent by mail should add fifteen cents to 
dollar's worth, to prepay postage. — 

WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Compa's Lectures on Purenotocy. Iilustrated.. $1 95 
Constitution or Max. By George Combe 
Derence oF Purenotocy. By Boardman %” 
Epvoatios Comprere, Self-Culture, Memory, ete. 9 59 
Epvcatiox, founded on the Nature of Man 
Lessons ON ParENoLoGy aND PaysioLoey 
Mareracs, its History and Philosophy 
Memory and Seir-[MPROVEMENT 


Sexr-Cu.ture anp Perrscrion of Cuaracrer.... 
Setr-Insravctor 1x Parenotoey. New Edition., § 
Works or GALL on PuREnowoey. 5 vols. (scarce). 10 09 


WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 

Curupgen ; their Hydropathic Management 

Crozer ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure..... és 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 9 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. 90 
Dietnenta. By R. T. Trall, M.D.................. 10 
Domestic Practice or Hypropatuy, Johnson's... 150 
Fairy Paysroran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 250 
Hypropatuic Encrotopepta. By Dr. Trall 80 
Hypropatny ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 1% 
Pattosopay or Water-Curg, clearly expounded... 


Resvutts or Hyprorarny, its advantages shown... 
Warer-Curt tx Cazontc Diszaszs. Dr, Gully.... 
Wates-Cure ror tae Mituron. By Dr. Trall...., 
Water-Cunz in Every Known Disease. 
Water-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions. .... 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Comsr’s Puysio.ocy. The very best.............. 
Dicestion, Physiology of By Dr. Andrew Combe. 
Famity Gyuyastum. Fully Illustrated 
Famity Dentist. Useful and instructive 
Foop anp Drier. A standard work of refer ene 
Frurts anp Farracea the Proper Food of Man... 
Heeeprrary Descent ; its Laws and Facts 
Inrancy ; or, M t of Child 
Nartvrat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim 
Put.osopny or Sacrep History. Dr. Graham.... 
Puystotoey, Animal and Mental. Illustrated 
Soper anv Temperate Lire. Louis Cornaro 
Tue Scrence or Human Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 
Tue Swepisn Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor... 
Veceras.e Dret, discussed and approved 


MESMERISM-—PSYCHOLOGY. 
Execrriat Psycno.oey. Best work on the subject 
Fasornattion ; or the Philosophy of Charming 
Lrpeary OF MesMERISM AND PsyouoLocy. Complete 
MacrocosM ; or, the Universe Without...........+ 
Puaiosorny or Mesuerism. By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 
PsycHo.oery ; or, the Science of the Soul........... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arms anp Arps ror Youre Women. Good Work.. 
Detta’s Docrors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic Ayima.s; a Manual of Stock Husbandry 
Feorr Cottore ror Taz Mriui0n. - Hand Book.... 
Hints Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, etc 
Home ror ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Horgs anv Hetrs ror rue Youne. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How To Write; a Pocket Manual of Composition... 
flow Tro Tax; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. . 
How to Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How To po Bustvess; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Hanp-Booxs ror Home Improvement. The 4 above 
ImmorTAtiry TerumpsaNt. Philosophical 
Saving anp Wastinc. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tue Farm; a Manuva! of Practiesl Agriculture..... 
Tae Ganpen ; with Lists of Flowers aod Shrubs... 
Tue Hovss; a Manual of Rural Architecture 
Rvugat Mawvais. In one large vol., Ilystrated... 1 % 
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Ways or Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way 
Weaver’s Works ror tHe Youne 
Copies of the above sent by return of the rest MATL. 
Please address, FOWLtR AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 
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